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casion of offence and thus to restore concord and unity 
among our dear brethren and sisters ofthis church. 


Resolved, That all resolutions that have been adopted 
and proceedings which have taken place in this church 
during the last three months, which relate to the sub- 
ject of abolition or to the occupancy of the new meeting 
house for the discussion of anti-slavery or abolition ques- 
tions or touching the resignation of our beloved brother 
Wm.H. Brisbane, be and they are hereby annulled. 

“A motion for the adoption of the above preamble and 
resolution was made andseconded; but another for indefi- 
nite postponement was made and seconded, and it was 
voted that it be indefinitely postponed—Yeas 44; Nays 
33. 

The above resolution was thoroughly discussed on 
both sides. It wassaid by the mover to be designed asa 
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For the Philanthropist. 
COMMUNICATED BY DR. BRISBANE. 
( Coucluded. ) 

On Tuesday Oct. 13th 1840 the regular meeting of 
the church for business was held at my house, at which 
time I took the chair as moderator, and after some ordina- 
‘ry business was disposed of, Mr. Fenner offered the fol- 
lowing resolution. 

«Resolved, that the resolution passed on the evening of 
the 6th of October 1840 relative to opening the meeting 
house (we are now building) for anti slavery purposes 
be rescinded.” 

“Qn motion Resolved that this resolution be laid on the 
table until the afternoon of next Lords day.” 

“Brother E. Robins offered the following resolution; 

Resolved, that while we believe it to be an essential 
part of the duty of the minister of the Gospel to cry aloud 
and spare not, to lift up his voice against every spectes of 
cruelty and oppression as they exist both in the free as 
well as in the slave States, yet we are persuaded the scrip- 
tures no where make it his duty to urge the doctrines of 
modern abolitionism.” 

This motion was seconded and I proposed offering my 
thoughts upon it, but the mover expressed a decided un- 
willingness to have it discussed, and wished it put with- 
out giving opportunity to reply to the arguments with 
which he had supported the resolution and which he had 
previously written out. On account of the lateness of 
the hour I gave place to a motion for adjournment. 
But when the church met on the sabbath afternoon fol- 
lowing, I called another to the chair and occupied the 
afternoon in reply to Brother Robin’s argument and in de- 
fence of the position taken by the church, Mr. Fenner’s 
resolution being then under consideration. 

On the 20th of October we again met at my house, 
and after a long discussion was had upon Mr. Fenner’s 
resolution, the argument in its favor being that the church 
by its resolution had pledged our meeting house to the 
control of the Anti-Slavery Society, to satisfy all scruples, 
(another member being in the chair,) I offered the fol- 
lowing as an amendment. 

“Resolved, That the resolution passed on the 6th Octo- 
ber, in regard to anti slavery meetings does not pledge the 
house to the control of the abolition or any society what- 
ever independent of our own church.” 

This was adopted as an amendment by a vote of 33 to 
27—and the meeting adjourned. 

In consequence of the decision of the church in favor 
of free discussion, the majority of the building committee 
refused to take any measures for proceeding with the 
building. On the 28th of October the following record 
was made in the church book. 

“Covenant meeting. —After the usual religious exerci- 
ses of the evening, brother Brisbane as chairman stated 
to the members present that the building committee had 
recently been called together twice, for the purpose of 
making arrangements for forwarding the building of the 
church, but as the majority (three out cf five) were op- 
posed to any movement of the kind under present exis- 
ting circumstances, and as the winter season was hasten- 
ing on, he therefore thought proper to lay the matter be- 
fore thechurch. Whereupon it was moved, seconded and 
carried that two be dded to that committee. Brethren 
Edward Harwood and Frederick Thorp were nominated 
and unanimously chosen.” 

It must be borne in mind by the reader that we were at 
that time dependent upon the Trustees of the Cincinnati 
College for their Hall to worship in, and did not know 
on what day we might have to give it up. Yet the lead- 
ers in this opposition threw what hindrances they could 
in the way of completing any part of our meeting house 
so that we might have no place to worship God, and thus 
compel us to rescind our resolution—when, however, by 
the appointment of additional members to the building 
committee, it was determined by the said committee to 
execute the order of the church and prepare the school 
room in the basement of the house for public meetings, 
the Treasurer (Mr. Fenner) refused to pay over the 
money in his hands for that purpose. Deacon Decamp 
then atmy suggestion applied tohim for my quarter’s 
salary to apply it to that purpose. This also he refused, 
saying I was not the Pastor of the church, but had been 
retained as Pastor by a yankee trick. 

The following extract from the records furnishes the 
proceedings of the next meeting. 

“Cincinnati Nov. 10th. 1840. 

“The resolution offered by E. Robins on the 13th of 
October and then postponed was called for and by him 
withdrawn by consent of his second.” ; 

The resolution offered by brother Fenner on the 13th 
of October, with the amendment passed on the 18th came 
before the church for its final passage, On motion, 
voted that it be indefinitely postponed, 

Brother Robins offer ed the following preamble and reso- 
lution: 

«Whereas we are affectionately exhorted by our Divine 
master to avoid all occasions of offence, and to love one 
another even as he hath loved us; and are admonished by 
the apostle to be kindly affectioned one towards another, 
in honor preferring. one another, not to be wise in our 
own conceits, or doat about questions or strifes of words 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railing, evil eurmisings and 
perverse disputing; but that we be of one mind, having 
compassion one of another and love as brethren; endeav- 
oring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace; 
and to study the things that make for peace; and things 
whereby one may edify another, And " whetess sundry 
Resolutions relating to anti slayery or abolition have 
been receritly adopted by this church, as appears on ref- 
erence to the church records, and whereas our experience 
for several months past, has abundantly proved that it 
was inexpedient to introduce this exciting subject into the 
church, wherefore as the disciples of Him who said “Bles- 

sed are the peace makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God” and in order at once to remove all oc- 


compromise, but the reader will judge for himself how that 
could be a compromise which claimed every’ thing and 
yielded nothing. Ihave too ‘much respect forthe writer 
of the preamble and resolution to suppose that he meant 
otherwise than he said; but also think if he will only criti- 
cise carefully his own resolution he will become conscious 
that he failed to embody in it any thing like a comprom- 
ise. To have adopted it would have at once shut the 
door aginst all consideration of the subject of slavery, 
and for the abolitionists in the church to have agreed to 
it would have been to abandon their own principles. 
They therefore, as every candid man must grant, did 
right in refusing to adopt it. But when the resolution 
with its preamble was indefinitely postponed anda mo- 
tion fer adjournment was lost, a number of the minority 
precipititately left the meeting, some with and some with- 
out asking permission as prescribed by the rules of the 
church. 

“It was then voted that the Treasurer draw out 
from the funds now in his hands, what may be necessary 
to complete the school room in the basement of the new 
meeting house to the order of the chairman of the building 
committee—Yeas 44; nays 25. 


“The following proposition was laid before the church 
and their decision called for :— 


“There are two thousand dollars to be appropriated so 
as to promote the cause of emancipation. It is proposed 
to give it to the First Baptist Church, provided the said 
church will, every six months, appoint some suitable per- 
son to deliver a lecture in their meeting house, showing 
the sinfulness of slaveholding and giving due notice of the 
same that the public may attend. No interest will be re- 
quired for the money; but an obligation that if the church 
should refuse, at any future time, to make such appoint- 
ment the said two thousand dollars shall be refunded. 
On this question the decision of the church is requested. 


“On motion Resolved that we accept the two thousand 
dollars offered us on the conditions required. 


“On motion Resolved, that the treasurer be directed to 
pay forthwith the present quarter’s salary of our Pastor 
Dr. Wm. H. Brisbane from the funds now in the Trea- 
sury.” 

After this meeting we soon completed the basement 
room by the help of “my salary, and thereby secured a 
comfortable place for our meetings. I was in hopes tie 
subject was now settled and that we should have no more 
trouble about it. But the following extract from the re- 
cords will show that it was not there to rest:— 

“Tuesday Evening Dec. 8th 1840. 

Brother E. Robins presented and read a remonstrance 
from the minority of the church in relation to anti-sla- 
very, and moved that it be received and recorded in the 
church book, which motion was seconded and carried by 
a vote of seventeen to fourteen. On motion adjourned— 
After some remarks from the Pastor relative to the injus- 
tice done to himself andthe church by the author of the 
remonstrance (though admitted to be unintentional on his 
part)—the resolution for adjournment was reconsidered, 
and on motion of brother E. Robbins the Pastor was ap- 
pointed by a vote of the church to reply to the remon- 

stance.” 


“Sabbath morning Dec. 13th church tarried after ser- 
vice, when the Pastor requested that the church meet on 
Wednesday evening 16th inst. for business, instead of the 
usual exercises.” 

; “Wednesday Evening Dec. 16th 1840. 

“Church accordingly met, and after reading the minutes 
of the preceding meeting, the Pastor signified that he 
had performed the painful duty assigned him by the 
church and that he.was ready to submit the result of his 
labors, bui as many were present who had not heard the 
remonstrance to which this was a reply he expressed a 
willingness to read the remonstrance first, which by re- 
quest was done; and the reply then read—a niotion was 
then made and seconded to reconsider the vote to record 
the remonstrance, which after consideration was adopted 
and the resolution to record the remonstrance and the re- 
ply decided in the negative and the remonstrance return- 
ed to its author.” 

When I commenced this communication I had. it in 
my mind to publish the above named remonstrance, if I 
could procure it, and my reply. But asthe author of the 
remonstrance was not present at those meetings when 
the leaders ofthe minority were most disrespectful to the 
Pastor and to the church, disregarding all rule of order 
and decorum, and as a part of the remonstrance was writ- 
ten without,a personal knowledge of the facts but from 
the report of those who were themselves disorderly and 
dissensious, and asI believe the brother who wrote the re- 
monstrance did not wish to do the church or myself injus- 
tice, I have concluded not to publish either the remon- 
strance or the repl¥ unless such publication bt hereafter 
made by this disaffected party to require it of me—and I 
musthere take occasion to remark what the church will 
doubtless well bear in mind, that whenever brother Robins 
attended a meeting his presence and his own mild man- 
ner, became a restraint upon the leaders of the opposition, 
so that their language and manners were much softened 
through his influence.’ Hence he did not perceive the 
grievances of which the majority had reason to complain. 
Whatever difference of opinion exists between brother 
Robins and myself on the subject of Slavery I cheerful- 
ly accord to him all that his urbanity and christian deport+ 
fement deserve or demand, We have been on terms of 
intimate friendship and I hope nothing-that has transpired 
will break this friendly relation, I respect his age, honor 
him 9s a christian and Jove him as a friend. There are 
others also of that minority against whom I have nota 
word to say, [only regret that they have allowed them- 
selves to become disaffected to the church through the 
influence of the few who commenced and led qn this op- 
position to the acts of the church, 

But to proceed with my narrative | must introduce here 
my address to the church after I had read my reply to the 
above named remonstrance, 

“Brethren, after mature reflection I feel it my duty to 
say to you that under the existing circumstances of this 
church, as I cannot hope for prosperity to attend us, 
whilst certain brethren and sisters remain in connexion 
with you, and_as I believe with such an incubus upon 





be doubtful if not hopeless, I expect at the close of the 


the church the success of any minister whatever would 


year to give up my pastoral charge and ifI am to do you |/ 
any service it must be in the capacity of a private mem- 
ber. Icannot conceal from you, nor ought I do so, that | 
my fellowship fora few who have been leading mem- 
bers of this church is so interrupted that I cannot any 
longer answer it tomy conscience to present to them the 
bread and wine at the Lord’ssupper. I had the hope that 
the persons alluded to would ere this have repented of 
their illiberal, unkind and harsh proceedings and deport- 
ment and with christian magnanimity confessed their er- 
tor. They have not done so, and as they remain with 
us, exerting an influence highly prejudicial to the inter-. 
ests of the church, I feel that it would be a matter of great 
difficulty in any minister to preach to a people in such un- 
fortunate circumstances—and I prefer retiring myself, rath- 
er than have along contest with members under my own 


Pastoral charge. In. saying. this I mean, :mo 
press the slightest disrespect ia the caer 


sions any may belong. For mdny of the members in the 
ininority I feel the kindest regard and christian fellowship, 
as much soas Ido for members of the majority. They 
have been acting as they thought right, and in doing 
thisare notto be censured, But some of the leaders 
in that mmority are responsible for the troubles with 
which the church is now contending. I mean not to 
forsake you, my brethren, but though I expect to resign 
my place as Pastor, by the grace and will of God, I hope 
tostand by your side to defend the cause of righteousness 
and truth until that cause shall triumph, or hope of suc- 
cess shall be entirely gone. 

I thank you my brethren, for the favor you have ever 
shown me; for the attachment which asa church you 
I believe I continue to 
have your affectionate regards; and I am persuaded you 
retain that -confidence in me which a few have tried to 
shake, but have tried in vain. You know circumstances 
too well to blame me for retiring.” 


have manif>sted up to this time. 


In accordance with the determination thus expressed I 
resigned the Pastoral charge at a meeting of the church on 
Tuesday evening December 29, 1840 anda committee was 
appointed to furnish supplies for the pulpit. I resigned 
because I felt a disposition to be relieved of the burthen 
which the Pastoral charge-imposed upon ime, 'and'T was 
fearful that the church might suffer from the slanderous 
things said against myself out of the church and which 
were continually brought to my ears. I have never felt 
more the need of the grace of God to support me than I 
have done under the abuse I have received and the un- 
founded calumnies that have been rife against he. The 
church, however, knew my character and felt when I was 
hurt that they were injured too. Brethren therefore en- 
treated me not to leave them, butto do what I could to 
get the church out of its difliculties. I therefore atten- 
ded their meeting for business on the 12th of January 
1841--and Dr. Skelton Weing in the chair, the following 
record was made of the proceedings. 

“The three following resolutions were then presented 
by Dr. Brisbane, discussed separately and passed nem. 
con. 4 

Ist. “That this church in its present condition cannot 
expect the blessing of the Lord; and that if is ghe duty of 
every member to search himself or herself diligently. and 
pray fervently to God to remove every unhallowed feeling 
and sinful prejudice from the heart, so that we may move 
on in the cause of God, in the unity of the spirit and in 
the bonds of peace. 

2nd. “That harmony is not to be expected in a church 
where a minority are not willing to yield in a kind spirit 
to the decisions of a majority; and that it becomes the 
minority, ifthey cannot conscientiously yield to the de- 
cisions of the majority, to retire peacably from the 
church, that they may not be jin the way of the church’s 
prosperity. 

3d. “That no censure is due to brethren for conscien- 
tiously expressing their disapproval of measures adopted 
by the church; but censure is due to those who conduct a 
discussion in.a harsh, obstinate and ill tempered spirit.” 

“The following members applied for letters of dismis- 
sion either to constitute another church or to join any 
other church of the same faith and order :—Isaac Poineer 
and his wife,” &c. ; 

“Letters granted-—brother Poineer having confessed 
and retracted his offensive language.” 

“Brother Thomas Fenner requested a letter of dismis- 
sion which was refused, on account of his harsh and in- 
temperate language and contemptuous treatment, of the 
church and her late Pastor. 

“After faithfully laboring to obtain from him satisfac- 
tory acknowledgment, but in vain, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

“Whereas brother Thomas Fenner has spoken very 
offensively respecting the recent acts of the church on 
the subject of slavery and has treated our late Pastor with 
much indignity therefore, Resolved that he be set aside 
fromthe communion of the church until he make such 
acknowledgments as shall satisfy the churcl that he re- 
pent ofall his hard sayings,”’* 


Thus was the difficulty in the church terminated and at 
a subsequent meeting I was unanimously re-elected Pastor. 
T felt it my duty then return, and God has 
helped us ever since. Thechurch is now more prosper- 
ous and spiritual than I have known it to be since I first 
came among them. Many evil reports are put in cir- 
culation against us. Itis not for me to say from what 
quarter they come. As the Lord continues to bless our 
meetings, however, we may adopt the language of the 
Psalmist andsay, “If it had not been the Lord who 
was on our side, now may Israel say; if it had not been 
the Lord who was on our side, when men rose up against 
us: then they had sawllowed us up quick, when their wrath 
was kindled against us, Our soul is escaped as a bird 
outof the snare. of the fowlers: the. snare is broken and 


to 


who made heaven and earth.” 


I have given in as succinct a form asI could all the 
proceedings of the church, and have endeavored to avoid 
as much as possible consistently with truth, giving offence 
toany one, I have no ill willto any, I hope that those 
who have gone out from us may] prosper in the Lord, 
I have made this communication by the advice of others 
and in self defence, Those who feel for the slave will 
appreciate my actions and the Judgment Day will deter. 
mine their righteousness; and perhaps [ may live to see 
the day when the children of those who have sq 
violently opposed me will sorrow for the wrang done me 
hy their parents, May the God of mercy hasten the day 
when there need be no contest in behalf of suffering 
Africa, but liberty shall be proclaimed to all our brethren 
in bonds, 

Respectfully 


Wm. Henny Brisnane. 
Pastor of the Ist. Baptist church Cincinnati G, 


* At a more recent meeting Mr. Fenner was altogether 





to whatsoever paity in our late unhappy discus. | | 


we are escaped. Our help is inthe name of the Lord, | 


tioned salvage, 
Ruiz and Montez with costs, as being included upder the | it should be established by. the most satisfactory proofs 
claim of the Spanish Minister, Jt allowed the claim of | that they have been obtained by. the grossest frauds and 
the Spanish Vice Consul for Antonio, on behalf of Fer- 
rer's representatives. 
Montez for the delivery of the negroes, but admitted them J : : 
for the cargo, with the exception of the above-mentioned | gument, We do not here meddle with the point wheth- 
salvage. It rejected the claim made by the Attorney of p nt : 
the U, States, on behalf of the Spanish Minister, for the | the part of any of the colonial authorities or subordinate 
restoration of the negroes under the treaty; but it de- | officers of Cuba, because, in our view, such an examina- 


For the Philanthropist. 
FREE LABOR. 
Dr. Baitey,—The inquiry has been made, 


why is there not a ‘free labor store’’ in Cincin- 


nai? ‘This inquiry Iam unable to answer.— 
Will you or some of your correspondents let us 
know what are the impediments in the way, (if 
any) of such an establishment? Cannot some 
abolitionist engaged in business procure groce- 
ries, sugar, rice, &c., from the West Indies ? — 
There are, no doubt, a great many who would 
patronize such an establisement, from chdéice.— 
Who would not prefer using the products Of 
free labor to that produced by slaves? It seems 
tome thata majority of abolitionists (if they 
do not consider this to be as_ important as other 
questions before them) would even be willing to 
pay a higher price for necessaries, rather than en- 
courage the slaveholder by purchasing the pro- 


‘of our-abolition friends make an effort 
about-such a thing? 
Yours, 





From the National Intelligencer, 
THE CASE OF THE AMISTAD. 


Supreme Court of the United States, January 
Term, 1841. 


The United States, appellants, vs: The Libellants and 
Claimants of the schoouer Amistad, her tackle, apparel, 
and furniture, together with her cargo, and the Africans 
mentioned and described in the several libels and claims, 
On appeal fiom the Court of the United States for the 
District of Connecticut, 

Mr, Justice Story delivered the opinion of the Court: 

This is the case of an appeal from the decree of the 
Circuit Court of the District of Connecticut, sitting in 
admirality. The leading facts, as they appear upon the 
transcript of the proccedings, are as follows: 

On the 27th of June, 1839, the schooner L’ Amistad, 
being the property of Spanish subjects, cleared out 
from the portof Havana, in the Island of Cuba, for 
Puerto Principe, in the same island, On board the 
schooner were the Captain, Ramon Ferr, and Jose 
Ruiz and Pedro Montez, all Spanish subjects. ‘The for- 
mer had with him a negro boy named Antonio, claimed 
tobe his slave, Jose Ruiz had with him forty-nine 
negroes, claimed by him as his slaves, and stated to be 
his property in a certain pass or document signed by the 
Governor General of Cuba.. Pedro Montez had with him 
four other negroes, also claimed by him as his slaves, 
and stated to -be his property ina similar pass or docu- 
ment, also signed by the Governor General of Cuba, On 
the voyage, and before the arrival of the vessel at her 
port of destination, the negroes rose, killed the Captain 
and took possession of her. 

On the 26th of August, the vessel was discovered by 
Lieutenant Gedney, of the United States brig Washing- 
ton, atanchor on the high seas, at the distance of half a 
taile from the shore of Long Island. A part of the ne- 
groes were then on shore at Culloden, point, Long Island, 
who were seized by Lieutenant Gedney and brought on 
board. The vessel, with the negroes and other persons on 
board, was brought by Lieut. Gedney into the District of 
Connecticut, and there libelled for salvage in the District 
Court of the United States. A libel for salvage was also 
filed by Henry Green and Pelatiah Fordham, of Sag 
Harbor, Long [sland, 

On the 18th of September, Ruiz and Montez filed 
claims and libels, in which they asserted their owner: 
ehip-of the negroee-ae-their elaycs, anil of certain parts of 
the’ na prayed tHatthe same mfight be “delivered 
to se tathe repgesentagives of her,Catholic Majes- 
ty, as might bé most proper,’ Onahe i of Septem- 
ber the attorney offhe United States’for the District of 
Connecticut filed an information or libel, setting forth 
that the Spanish Minister had officially presented to the 

proper department of the United States a claim for.the 
restoration of the vessel, cargo and slaves, as the property 
of Spanish subjects, which had arrived within the juris- 
dictional limits of the United States, and were taken pos- 
session of by the said public armed brig of the United 
Siates under such circumstances as made it the duty of 
the United States to cause the same to be restored to 
the true proprietors, pursuant to the treaty between the 
United States and Spain; and praying the Court, on its 
being made legally to appear that the claim of the Span- 
ish Minister was well founded, to make such order for 
the disposal of the vessel, as would best enable the United 
States to comply with their treaty sipulations,—Buat, if 
it should appear that the negroes were persons transpor- 
ted from Africa in violation of the laws of the United 
States, and brought within the United States contrary to 
the same laws, he then prayed the Court to make such 
order for their removal to the coast of Africa, pursuant to 
the laws of the United’ States, as it should deem fit, 

On the 19th of November. the Attorney of the United 
States filed a second information or libel similar to the 
first, with the exception of the second prayer above set 
forth in his former one. On the same day, Antonio G. 
Vega, the Vice Consul of Spain for the State of Con- 
nectint, filed his libel alleging that Autonio was a slave, 
the property of the representatives of Ramon Ferr, and 
praying the Court to cause him tobe delivered to the 
said Vice Consul, that he might be retured by him to 
his lawful owner in the Island of Cuba, 

On the 7th of January, 1840, the negroes, (Cinquez 
and others,) with the exception of Antonio, by their 
counsel, filed an answer denying that they were slaves, 
or the property of Ruiz and Montez, or that the Court 
could, under the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, or under any treaty, exercise any jurisdiction over 
their persons by reason of the premises, and pray ing. that 
they might be dismissed. 

They specially set,forth and insisted in this answer that 
they were native born Africans, born free, and of right 
ought to be free and not slaves; that they were, on or 
aboutthe 15th day of April, 1839, unlawfully kidnap- 
ped, and forcibly, and wrongfully carried on board a 
certain vessl on the cost of Africa, which was unlawful- 
ly engaged in lhe slave trade, and were unlawfully trans- 
ported inthe same vessel to theisland of Cuba for the 
purpose of being there unlawfully sold as slaves; that 
Ruiz and Montez, well knowing the premises, made a 
pretended purchase of them; that afterwards, on or about 
the 28th of June, 1839, Ruiz, and Montez, confederating 
with forrer, (captain of the Amistad,) caused them 
without law of right, to be placed on board of the Amis- 
tad, to be transported to some place unknown to them, 
and there to be enslaved for life; that on the voyage they 
rose pn the master, and took possession of the vessel, in- 
tending to return therewith to their native country, or to 
seek/an asylum in some free State; and the vessel arri- 
ved sbout the 26th of August, 1839, off Montaug Point, 
near Long Island; a part of them there went on shore, 
and jwere seized by Lieut. Gedney, and carried on board, 
andall of them were afterwards brought by him into the 
District of Connecticut. 

On the 7th of January, 1840, Jose Antonio Tellincas 

Messrs. Aspe and Laca, all Spanish subjects residing 
in\Cuba, filed their claims as owners to ceitain portions 
ofithe goods found: on board of the schooner I.’ Amistad. 

nthe same day, all the libellants ‘and claimants, 


(whose libels and claims, as stated on record, respective- 
ly,were pursued by the Spanish Minister, the same 
beitg merged in his claims,) appeared, and the negroes 
alsd, appeared by their counsel, and the cage was heard 
on the libels, claims, answers, and testimony of witnesses 
n the 23d of January, 1840, the District Court made 
a decres, By that decree, the Court rejected the claims 
of Green and Fordham for salvage, hut allowed salyage 
to Lieut. Gedney and others on the vessel and gargo of 
one-+hird the walue thereof, but not on the negroes Cin- 


-queg and others, It allowed the-claim of Telliness and 


Aspe, end Laca, with the exgeption of the above-men- 
It dismissed the libels and. claims of 


It rejected the claims of Roig and 





excluded, 


e.A0il of the;unrequited slave.» Will) 5 


by\their counsel, except Jose Ruiz, and Pedro Montez, [ful acts by which they asserted their liberty, and took 


U, States, to be transported to Africa, pursuant to the act | 


of 3d of March, 1819, 

From this decree the District Attorney, on behalf of 
the United States, appealed to the Circuit Court, except 
so far as related tu the restoration of the slave Antonio, 
The claimants, Tellincas, and Aspe, and Laca, also ap- 
pealed from that part of the decree which awarded sal- 
vage on property respectively claimed by them. No ap- 
peal was interposed by Ruiz and Montez, or on behalf of 
the representatives of the owners of the Amistad. ‘The 
Circuit Couft,*by mere pro forma decree, affirmed the 
decree of the District Court, reserving the question of 
salvage upon the claims of Tellincas, and Aspe, and La- 
ca. And from that decree the present appeal has been 
brought to this Court, 

The case has been very elaborately argued as well up- 
on the merits as upon a motion on behalf of the appellees 
to dismiss the appeal, On the part of the United States, 
it has been contended:—1, That due and sufficient proof 
concerning the property has been made to authorize the 
restitution of the vessel, cargo, and negroes to the Span- 
ish subjects on whose behalf they are claimed, pursuant 
to-the treaty with Spain of the 27th of October, 1795,— 
“That the United States flave a tight to Mterfere in the 
manner in which they have done, to obtain a decree for 
the restoration of the property upon the application of 
the Spanish Minister. These propositions have been 
strenuously denied on the other side Other collateral 
and incidentaf points have been stated, upon which it is 
not necessary atthis moment to dwell. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the main points 
involved in this interesting and important controversy, it 
may be necessary to say a few words as to the actual pos- 
ture of the case as it now stands before us. Jn the first 
place, then, the only parties now before the Court, on one 
side, are the United States, intervening for the sole pur- 
pose of procuring restitution of the property as Spanish 
property pursuant to the treaty, upon the grounds stated 
by the other parties claiming the property in their res- 
pective libels, ‘The United States do not assert any pro- 
perty in themselves, or any violation of their own rights, 
or sovereignty, or laws, by the acts complained of,— 
They do notinsist that these negroes have been impor- 
ted into the United States in contravention of our own 
slave-trade act. They Jo not seek to have these negroes 
delivered up for the purpose of being transported to Cu- 
ba as piratesor robbers, or as fugitive criminals found 
within our territories who have been guilty of offences 
against the laws of Spain. ‘They do not assert that the 
seizure and bringing the vessel and cargo and negroes 
into port by Lt, Gedney, for the purpose of adjudication, 
is a tortious-act. They simply confine themselves to the 
right of the Spanish claimants to the restitution: of their 
property, upon the facts asserted in their respective alle- 
gations, 

In the next place, the parties before the Court on the 
other side, as appellees, are Lieut. Gedney, on his libel 
for salvage, and the negroes (Cinquez and others) asser- 
ting themselves in their answer not to be slaves, but free, 
native Africans, kidnapped in their own country, and il- 
legally transported by force from that country, and now 
entitled to maintain their freedom. 

No question has been here made as to the proprietary 
interest in the vessel and cargo. It is admitted that they 
belong to Spanish stibjects, and that they ought to be 
restored. The only point on this head is, whether the 
restitution ought to be upon the payment of salvage or 
not, The main controversy is, whether these negroes 
are the property of Ruiz and Montez, and ought to be de- 
livered up; and to this, accordingly, we shall first direct 
our attentiong It has been argued on behalf of the Uni- 
ted States, that the Court are bound to deliver them up 
according to the treaty of 1795 with Spain, which has in 
this particular been continued iu full force by the treaty 
of 1819, ratified 9 1821. ‘The sixth article of that trea- 
ty secms to bave had principally in view cases where the 
property of the subjects of either States had been taken 
possession of within the territorial jurisdiction of the oth- 
er, during war. 

Tha eighth article provides for cases where the ship- 
ping of the inhabitants of either State are forced, through 
stress of weather, pursuitof pirates or enemies, or any 
other urgent necessity, to seek shelter in the ports of the 
other. There may well be some doubt entertained 
whether the present case, in \its actual circumstances, 
falls within the purview of this article, But it does not 
seem necessary for reasons hereafter stated, absulutely to 
decide it. The ninth article provides: 

“That all ships and merchandize of what nature soev- 
er, which shall be rescued out of the hands of any pirates 
or robbers, on the ‘high seas, shall be brought into some 
port of either State, and shall be delivered to the custody 
of the offieers of that port, in order to be taken care of 
and restored entire to the (rue proprietor, as soon as due 
and sufficient proof shall be made concerning the prop- 
erty thereof,” 

This is the article on which the main reliance is placed 
on behalf of the United States for the restitution of these 
negroes. ‘T'o bring the case within the article,’ it is es- 
sential to establish, first, ‘That these negroes, under all 
citcumstance, fall within the description of merchandize, 
in the sense of the ‘treaty, Secondly, That there has 
been a rescue of them on the high seas out of the hands 
of the pirates and robbers, which, in the present case, can 
only be by showing that they themselves are pirates and 
robbers; and, thirdly, ‘That Ruiz and Montez, the as- 
serted proprietors, are the true proprietors, and have es- 
tablished their title by competent proofs, 

If these negroes were at that time lawfully held as 
slaves under the laws of Spain, and recognised by those 
laws as property capable of being lawfully bought and 
sold, we see no reason why they may [not] be justly 
deemed, within the intent of the treafy, to be included un- 
der the denomination of merchandize, [and] as such, 
ought to be restored to the claimants; for upon that 
point, the laws of Spain would seem to furnish the proper 
tule of interpretation. But, admitting this, it is clear, in 
our opinion, that neither of the other essential facts and 
requisites has been established in, proof; and the onus 
probandi of both lies upon the claimants to give rise to 
the casus foederis. Itis plain, beyond controversy, if we 
examine the evidence, that these negroes never were the 
lawful slaves of Ruiz and Montez or of any other Spanish 
subjects. 

‘They are natives of Africa, and were kidnapped there, 
and were unlawfully transported to Cuba, in violation of 
the law and treaties of Spain, and the most solemn edicts 
and declarations of that Government. By those laws, 
treaties, and edicts, the African slave-trade is utterly abol- 
ished—the dealing in that trade is deemed a heinous 
crime; and the negroes thereby introduced into the do- 
minionsof Spain are declared to be free. Ruiz and 
Montez are proved to have’ made the pretended purchase 
of those negroes, with a full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances; and, so cogent and irresistible is the evidence in 
this respect, that the District Attorney has admitted, in 
open Court, upon the record that these negroes were na- 
tive Africans, and recently imported into Cuba, as alle- 
ged io their answers to the libels in the case, 

The supposed proprietary interest, then, of Ruiz and 
Montez, is completely displaced, if we are at. liberty, to 
look at the evidence or'the admission of the District At- 
torney. If, then, these negroes'are not slaves, but are 
kidnapped Africans, who by. the laws of Spain itself, are 
entitled to their freedom, and were kidnapped and illegal- 
ly carried. to Cuba, and illegally -detained and restrained 
on. board of the Amistad, there is no, pretence to say that 
they are pirates or robbers, ‘We may lament the dread- 
pos- 
session of the Amistad, and, endeavored to regain. their 
native country, but they cannot be deemed pirates or rob- 
bers in the sense of the law of Tr or the treaty with 
Spain, or the laws of Spain itself, at least so far as those 
laws have been brought to our knowledge; nor do the |i- 
bels of Ruiz and Montez assert them to be such. 

This posture of the facts would seem of itself to put an 
end to the whole inquiry upon its merits, But. it is ar- 
gued, on behalf of the United States, that the ship, cargo, 
and ‘negroes,’ weré “duly documented’ as belonging’ to 
Spanish subjects, and this Court have no right to look 
behind these documents; that full faith and eredit is to 
be held conclusive evidence inthis cause, even atthough 


impositions upon the constituted authorities of Spain. 
“Po this argament we-can in no wise assent. There is 
nothing in the treaty which justifies or sustains the ar-: 


er there has-been any connivance in this illegal traffic on 





creed that they should be delivered to the President of the tion is unnecessary, and ought not to be pursued, unless 


it were indispensable to public justice, although it has 
been strongly pressed at the bar. What we proceed. yp- 
on is this: that although public documents of the Govern- 
ment, accompanying property found on board of the’ pri- 
vate ships of a foreign nation, certainly are to be deemed 
prima facie evidence of the facts which they purport. to 
state, yet they are always open to.be impueried for fraud; 
and whether that fraud be in the original obtaining of 
these documents, or in the subsequent fraudulent and 
illegal use of them, when once it is satisfactorily estab- 
lished, it overthrows all their sanctity, and destroys them 
as proofs: 

Fraud will vitiate any, even the most solemn transac- 
tions, and an asserted title to property founded upon it is 
utterly void. The very language of the ninth article of 
the treaty of ,1795 requires the proprietor to make due 
and sufficient proof of his property. And how can that 
proof be deemedeither due or sufficient which is butia 
connected and stained tissue of fraud? This is nota 
mere rule of municipal jurisprudence, Nothing is more 
clear in the law of nation’, as an established. rule to-réeg- 
ulate their rights and duties and intercourse, than the 
dottrine that the ship’s papers are but prima fucie évi- 
dence, and that, if they are shown to be fraudulent, they 
are not to be held proof of any valid title, 

This rule is familiarly applied, and ingeed is of every 
day occurrence in Cases of prize in thé contest .between 
belligerents and neutrals, as is apparent from numerous 
cases to be found in reports of this Court; and it is just 
as applicable to the transactions of civil ‘intercourse bé- 
tween the nations in times of peace. If a private ship 
clothed with Spanish papers should enter the port of 
the United States claiming the privileges and  immuni- 
ties and rights, belonging to bona-fide subjects of Spain 
under our treaties or laws, and she should in _ reality ,be- 
long to the subjects of another nation which was not en- 
titled to any such privileges, immunities, or'rights, » and 
the proprietors were seeking by fraud to cover their own 
illegal act, under the flag of Spain, there canbe no doubt 
that it would be the duty of our courts to strip off the 
disguise, and to look at the case according to its naked 
realities. 

In the solemn treaties between nations, it can nevér 
be presumed that either State intended to provide ‘the 
the means of perpetratiug or protecting fraud; but all the 
piovisions are to be construed as intended ° to 
be applied to"bona-fide transactions. The 16th’ article 
of the treaty with Spain, which provides for certain 
passports and certificates as evidence “of property oh 
board of the ships of both ‘States, is in its terms applicable 
only to cases where either of the patties is engaged in 
a war. ‘This article requireda certain form of passport 
to be agreed upon by the parties, and anfiexed to” the 
treaty. . It never was annexed; and therefore, in the case 
of the Amiable Isabella, (5 Wheat, R, I.) it was’ held 
inoperative. 

It is also a most important consideration inthe present 
case, which ought not to be lost sight of, that, supposing 
these African negroes not to be kidfiapped, and ° free’ ‘ne- 
groes, the treaty with Spain cannot be obligatory upon 
them, and the United States are bound . to respect their 
rights as much as those of Spanish subjects. The con- 
flict of rights between the parties under such circumstan 
ces becomes positive and inevitable, and must be decided 
upon the eternal principles of justice and international 
law. If the contest were about any goods on board’ of 
this ship,to which American citizens asserted a title; 
which was denied by the Spanish claimants, there could 
be no doubt of the right of such American citizens ‘to 
litigate their claims before any competent American tiibus 
nal, notwithstanding the treaty with Spain. A fortiori, 
the doctrine must apply where human life and liberty 
are in issue, and constitute the very essence of the’con: 
troversy. ‘The treaty with Spain never could have been 
igtended to take away the equal rights of all foreigners - 
who should contest their clatms before any of our courts 
to equal justice, or to deprive such foreigners of the’ #proz 
tection given them by other treaties, or by the general Jaw 
of nations. Upon the merits of the case then, there 
does not seem tous to be any ground for. doubt that 
these negroes ought to be deemed free, and that the Span- 
ish treaty interposes no obstacle to the just assertion of 
their rights. 

There is another consideration growing out. of this 
part of the case, which necessarily arises in judgment. 
It is observable that the United States, in'‘their original 
claim, filed it in the alternative to have the negroes,’ if 
slaves and Spanish property, restored to the proprietors; or, 
if not slaves but negroes who had been transported from Af. 
rica in violation of the laws of the United States,, and: bro,t: 
into the United States contrary to the same laws,, then 
the Court to pass an order to enable the United States to 
remove such persons to the coast of Africa,to be deliver- 
ed there to such an agent as may be authorized to,: res 
ceive and provide for them. 

At a subsequent period, this last alternative claim was 
not insisted on, and another claim was, interposed, omit- 
ting it, from which the eoncluston naturally arises that it 
was abandoned, ‘The decree of the District Court; how- 
ever contained an order for the delivery of the negroes’ to 
the United States, to be transported to the coast of Afri- 
ca under the act of the 3rd of Marzch, 1819, ch. 224, 
The United States: do not now. insist upon avy affirms; 
ance of this partof-the decree; and. in our, judgment, 
upon the admitted facts, there iz no ground to assert that - 
the case comes within the purview of the act of 1819, 
or any other of our prohibitory slave-trade acts, a 

These negroes were never taken from Africa or bro’t 
to the United Statés in contravention of ‘those ‘acts%L 
When the Amistad_arrived, she was in possession of the» 
negroes asserting their freedom; and in no.sense could... 
they possibly intend to import themselves here, as slaves, 
or for saleas slaves, In this view of themattery -thas® 
part of the decree of the District Court is unmaintaina. 
ble, and must be reversed, st 

The view which has been thus taken of this case upon 
the merits under the first point renders it wholly unne- 
cessary for us to give ary opinion upon the otfier’ point 
as tothe rightof the United States. to intervenein this: ; 
case in the manner already stated. We dismiss this there- 
fore, as well as several minor points made at thé argument, 

As to the elaim of Lieut. Gedney for the salvage’ Sere’! 
vice, it is understood that the United States.do not now 
desire to interpose any obstacle to the allowance of it, itis * 
deemed reasonable by the Court. It was highly . meri- 
torious and useful service to the proprietors of the, ship... 
and cargo; and such as, by general principles of mari- 
time law, is always deemed a just foundation'for ‘salvage; 
The rate allowed by the Court.does not seem. to us to. 
have been beyond the exercise of a sound discretion, un- 
der the very peculiar and embarrassing circumstances of *’ 
the case, bine .v1 
Upon the whole, our opinion is that.the decree of the 
Circuit Court affirming that of the District Court ought * 
to be affirmed, except so far as it directed the negroes: to! 
be delivered to the President to be . transported to. Africa 
in pursuance of the act of the 3d of March, 1819} and, * 
as to this, it ought to be reversed, and that the said mew 
groes are declared to be free, and be dismissed. from the 
custody of the Court, and go without day. 

True copy. ‘Test.: a. 
Wn. Tuos. Carrot, C. S.C, US, 


The Decree. 


The United States, appellants, vs. ‘The. Libellants and... 
claimants of the schr, Amistad, her tackle, apparel and — 
furniture, together with her cargo and the Africans meh« 
tioned.:and described in the several tibels and claims, On. ,/; 
appeal from the Circuit Court of the United’ States 
for the Distriet of Connecticut. “ 
+ This cause came on tobe heard om the transeript; of; 
the record from the Circuit, Court. of the United States. 
for the District of Connecticut, and was -argued by” 
counsel, ©n.consideration whereof; it isthe opinion: of» 
this Court, that there is error in that part of the; decree of; _, 
the District Court, which ordered the said negroes to be 
delivered to the President ‘of the ‘United 'States to” be’ 
transported to Africa, ia pursuanee of the act, of \Con-.|» 
gress of the 3d of March, 1819, and. that, as to that part, . 
it ought to be reversed, and, in alf other’ respects, that 
the said decree of thé Cireuit Court ought to be affirmedy, «: 
It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed by this _ 
Court, that the decree of the said Circuit Court be, and 
the same is hereby affirmed, except as te. the part: afore (vi 
said, and, as to that part that it be reversed, and that the, 
cause be remanded to the Circuit Court ‘with Wirecé 
tions to enter into: lieu of that. part adecree that the. said. ;)-, 
negroes be, and are hereby, declared to be free, and that 
they be dismissed from the custody of the Court, and be'”’ 
discharged from the suit; and go thereof quit withont: dayy a: 
True copy. Test: 
Wm. Taos, Carrott, C. 8, C. U, 8, 
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CINCINNATI, 
Wednesday Morning, March 31, 1841. 
Daa 
THE VALUE OF SLAVE LABOR. 
Senator Wickliffe, during the slavery-debate 
in the legislature of Kentucky, boasted that 
while the annual exports of Massachusetts 
amounted to but $4000,000, those of South Car- 
olina reached $10,000,000. The contrast was 
made in order toshow the advantage of slave 
labor, over free. We shall not now expose the 
fallacy of this superficial view, but ina dif- 
ferent way show the benefits of slave-labor,— 
The anniversary oration of the State Agricultu- 
ral society of South Carolina, was delivered by 
General McDuffie, November 26th, 1840, in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. ‘The 
great object of the address was, to exhibit the 
fundamental errors in the agricultural system 
of the state, and point out the suitable correctives. 
Incidentally, he gives throughout the oration 
glimpses at the real state of things in the favo- 
rite stateof senator Wickliffe. He lets us 
know that the “policy hitherto generally pur- 
sued,” has been that, ‘of exhausting the soil in 
the tooeager desire to realize a large present 
income, without any regard to the fuwre;” 
and he remarks—*It is absolutely distressing 
to contemplate the results of this wretched 
policy, exhibited in every part of the state—a 
policy which, while it denies to the present 
generation almost all the rational comforts 
which alone make wealth desirable, leaves to 
posterity an exhausted soil, ruinous nvansions, 
and a barren inherifance.” In allusion to the 
effects of this head-over-heels policy of the plan- 
ters, he observes— 


“Though they are really struggling for the benefit of 
their children, there is no class of men whodo so little 
for posterity, and will leave so few monuments behind 
them, as the cotton planters of the South, What sort of 
an estimate must be placed upon wealth, and to what ra- 
tional end can he desire it, who, with an income of ten 
or twenty thousand dollars a year, brings up a family of 
children imperfectly educated, in a log cabin, with scarce- 
ly the comforts of such a dwelling? .4 stranger travel- 
ling through our country could not be persuaded that 
it was inhabited by a race of wealthy, hospitable and en- 
kghtened planters, so few of the monuments andim- 
provements that indicate a wealthy and prosperous com- 
munity would meet his eye. And if, by one of those 
great political revolutions which overwhelmed the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, our race of conquerors, and 
our name only descend lo posterity, what classic memo- 
rial, what substantial monument, would bear testimony 
that this “delighiful region of the sun” had been once 
inhabited by a civilized and enlightened peopie, eminent- 
ly distinguished for their industry, their wealth, and the 
freedom of their institutions ?” 


Sure enough! And this is southern testimo- 
ny to the effects of slave-labor—the testimony 
too of Patriarch McDuffie. 

In another part of the address, he informs us 
that, their ‘cultivated lands are in a course of 
exhaustion,” and they ‘have scarcely any for- 
est lands to clear;”’ and he announces that they 
“shave reached a point in their agriculture,” 
which ‘imperiousiy demands a fundamental 
change.” We think so too; and that funda- 
mental change is, the ADOLITION OF SLA- 
VERY. 

The “radical vice,” in the husbandry of S. 
Carolina, at the “root” of which the ‘‘axe” 
must be laid, before signal results can be ex- 
pected from any scheme of reform, is thus sta- 
ted by the orator. “The greatest, most pre- 
vailing, and most pernicious of all the practices 
which distinguish and deform the agriculture of 
this, and the other cotton planting states, is the 
almost exclusive direction of the whole availa- 
ble labor of the plantation, to the production of 
Gur greatest market staple, and the consequent 
neglect of all the other commodities which the 
soil is capable of producing or sustaining, and 
which are essential to supply the wants of the 
establishment.” 

Hence it comes to pass, that South Carolina 
is fed by Kentucky and clothed by New En- 
gland. Kentucky supplies her with live stock, 
horses, hogs, mules, cattle, and a portion of her 
bale rope and bagging—and New England with 
hercottons. This absorption of all the ener- 
gies of the state in the production of one staple, 
and her utter dependence on foreign states for 
the necessaries of life, sufficiently explains why 
S. Carolina with so large an amountof exports, 
is comparatively so poor. 

“We are then,” says General McDuffie, “‘to 
consider & decide upon the comparative cheap- 
ness & economy of producing ourselves, on the 
one hand, and of purchasing abroad on the other, 
the hogs, horses, mules, and other live stock, 
required for the use and consumption of our plan- 
tations, during an average series of years. A 
stranger to our wretched habits of economy 
would be startled at the mere propounding of 
such an inquiry.” We are no strangers to the 
wretched want of economy occasioned by sla- 
very, and. therefore by no means startled.— 
General McDuffie then goes into an argument 
to show how much benefit the planter would 
realize, by raising his own grain &c., but we 
doubt whether all his reasoning accomplished 
any thing. His fellow planters, we pre- 
sume had tried the experiment, and failed.— 
The ‘slaves of South Carolina do not make 
good farmers. The orator himself antici- 
. pates an objection. “It may be natu- 
rally asked,” he says, “how it happens 
that the planters, a class of men sufficiently in- 
telligent to understand their own interest, 
should generally pursue a course so little eal- 
culated to promote it? A sufficient answer 
will be found to this question in the force of es- 
tablished habits, the mistaken ambition which 
makes the point of honorable distinction con- 
sist in the number of cotton bales, and above 
all, the unfortunate habit so generally prevalent, 
among planters, of neglecting their own busi- 
ness, and confiding it to the exclusive manage- 
ment of overseers.” 

The upshot of the matter is, long established 
customs, the smallness of the profits of slave- 
Jabor when directed to farming, the wasteful- 
ness, and want of spirit and skill in the slave, 
the wretched habits of economy of the master, 























and the abandonment of his estates to the care 
of overseers, whose sole ambition 1s a large cot- 
ton crop, withoutregard for the future or atten- 
tionto economical arrangements, have turned 
the wealth and labor of South Carolina into one 
channel, and will continue to do so, the logic 
and declamation of Mr. McDuffie, to thejcontra- 
ry, notwithstanding. ‘The radical — of 
its agriculture is, ‘*the almost exclusive direc- 
tion of the whole available labor of the planta- 
tion, to the production”’ of cotton, and this de- 
pends, as we have seen, on causes inherent in 
the slave system. When Mr. McDuffie by 
speeches before agricultural societies shall be 
able to make the slaves feel like freemen, im- 
bue them with the spirit and tact of freemen, 
overcome the sloth and pride and extravagance 
of the planter, and snperinduce industry, at- 
tention to business, thrift and foresight, then 
may he expect South Carolina to raise its own 
hogs, and manufacture its own cottons—but not 
till then. 





“SECRET DRINKING.” 

Never was a city more excited on the subject 
of Temperance than is Cincinnati now. One 
thing deserves notice:—antagonists upon the 
general question, unite in reprobating the 
course of the city-council, and denouncing half 
way measures. Shall we license all who 
wish, or none? this is the question to be deci- 
ded by the election on Monday next. 

“If youprohibit public drinking,” say theli- 
cense-party—& in this they are couhtenanced by 
a few temperance men——‘‘you will encourage se- 
eret drinking. Suppress coffee-houses, and the 
intemperate will turn their homes into doggeries, 
and make their families witnesses of their 
shame.” 

Grant, that secret drinking would increase; 
unless you can prove that the absolute con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors would be grea- 
ter than it is now, the objection avaits nothing: 
But, we do not concede that the practice of se- 
cret drinking would become aggravated. No 
well-ascertained facts, that we are aware of, can 
be adduced to sustain the assumption; and, so 
far as Cincinnati is concerned, we are sure the 
experience of every candid and accurate obser- 
ver will falsify it. Has intemperance increased 
since the reduction of the coffee-houses in 1838? 
300 bars were cut down to 30 or 40; and what 
have been the results? A vast increase of so- 
cial order, a decrease of intemperance, more re- 
gard for the laws, less violence, a higher tone of 
morality and intelligence. Annihilate the drin- 
king establishments that are left, and why 
should the consequences be different? 

Bring the objection to the test of reason. 

Are there any so antiquated in their notions 
as to believe that the vice of fornication is in- 
creased, because decent citizens refuse to sanc- 
tion it—and that the right way to lessen the; 
crime, would be to license brothels ad libitum? 
All confess the power of public opinion—the effi- 
cacy of the restraints it imposes on*he individual, 
Make a practice odious, and natural appetite, 
though strong, will often succumb to public opin- 
ion. A man would rather deny himself a little 
than forfeit his popularity. But, can you make a 
practice very unpopular, while you give it 
the sanction’ of law? License eight coffee 
houses a day, and hope to make dram drinking 
odious? Especially, are you so visionary as 
to hope for this, when you will sanction 
only the respectable bar—one which can clothe 
itself in the greatest attractions, andis accus- 
tomed to repel the ungentlemanly drunkard ?— 
What drawback on private drinking, while 
such a state of things continues ? 

Now stay your hand—give no more licenses 
—let itbe understood that drinking establish- 
ments, like brothels, are contraband—and how 
long before drinking would become unfashion- 
able? Why, our children would grow up with 
the idea that it was infamous. And would 
such a public opinion as this, be no restraint on 
secret drinking? ‘The suppression of all bars, 
in taverns and coffee houses is absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of the temperance cause. 

Again: moderate drinking is the parent of 
drunkenness. Of moderate drinkers there are 
several classes, of which perhaps the smallest 
class alone drink in obedience to the promptings 
of a strong appetite. ‘I'he large . majority take 
the glass, because it is fashionable in a certain 
circle, or because they have nothing else to do, or 
because they become dry in walking the streets, 
and the coffee house is convenient, or because 
the decanters and glasses, with prostitute-cun- 
ning, are so arranged as to provoke an appetite 
where there is none; or from some other acci- 
dental circumstance. o: idagkogy tet 

The apprentice after his day’s work, seeks out 
his fellows, andall, for the sake of convenience, 
adjourn to the coffee house. Here are dice, and 
draughts and chess, & there sparkles the wine in 
the cup, or there foams the tankard of beer. ‘The 
devil himself could not furnish a more infernal 
apparatus for making drunkards. Take away this 
whole apparatus, let the city be swept clean, 
and do you really think these apprentices could 
find so many stimulants to a morbid appetite, 
so many facilities for getting rum? 

Young gentlemen resort to the ball-alley, or 
orroll nine pins, or play quoits. The’ loser 
must treat. Why they would not think of frea- 
ting, were there no bars at their command.— 
Would they go to each other's boarding’ houses, 
to drink secretly? Occasionally, it may be, but 
not often. 

Men of business or politicians meet at the 
hotel or coffee house, to talk over their own al- 
fairs or those of the nation. ‘They get dry, but 
it would look mean to ask for a glass of water 
alone; or they want a little stimulus to quicken 
their wits. The bar is at hand, and the glass cir- 
culates freely. Were there no bar, they would 
hardly adjourn to each other’s houses, for the 
sake of drinking brandy. A glass of water would 
suffice, and by the time they reached home, 
smoking viands arranged by the dextrous hands 
of their wives, would awaken another appetite. 





Would secret drinking increase among such 
men? ee 

We might thus specify almost every class of 
moderate drinkers, and we should find that the 
practice in them all is kept up chieflyby the con. 
venience and attractions of the liq so that 
were this suppressed, they woul ally set: 
lf down on tW® ‘‘tee-total’’ system, * ee 

As to the small class of moderate drinkers 
from appetite, and the drunkards, it is manifest 
that facilities for drinking being diminished, ind 
restraints increased, less liquor would be on- 
sumed even-by them. Wives of firm princije 
and determined character, would occasionally 
torture their companions into good habits. 

Abolish the whole batch of drinking establish 
ments, and we predict, that you will make the 
heart of the widow sing for joy over sons 
restored; and many a wife, looking up through 
her tears, will thank God that the smiles of a 
husband and father are once more cheering the 
evening fire side. 


ey 


“GREATEST GOO) TO THE GREATEST 
NUMBER.” 

«The broad foundation,”’ says President Har- 
rison, ‘on which our constitution rests, being 
the people—a breath of theirs having made, asa 
breath can unmake, change or modily it—it can 
be assigned to none of the great diyisions of 
of Government, but that of Democracy. If 
such is its theory, those who are called upon to 
administer it, must recognize As ITs LEADING 
PRINCIPLE, THE DUTY OF SHAPING ITS MEASURES 
SO AS TO PRODUCE THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE 
GREATEST NUMBER.” 





It is characteristic of the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, that the more they are examined, the more 
do they commend themselves to the understan- 
ding. Searching analysis discovers in them, 
treasures of wisdom unrevealed to the careless 
eye. his cannot be said of all modern prov- 
erbs, which are just as likely to be false as true. 
“The greatest good to the greatest number”’ is a 
saying that has become quite fashionable, be- 
cause, while combining words of most liberal 
signification, it may mean any thing or nothing 
according to the intention of him who uses 
it. Any one can see that from the premise laid 
down in the quotation above, General Harti- 
son might have derived an inference, far more 
clear and precise than that embodied in this 
vague maxim. If the ‘broad foundation of our 
constitution rests upon the people—a breath of 
theirs having made, asa breath of theirs can 
unmake, change, or modify it” —it follows, that 
those who are called upon to exercise the pow- 
ers it confers, should always so shape their mea- 
sures, as to produce the greatest possible good 
to every oneof the people. ‘The ‘greatest num- 
ber,” if this means the majority, have no more 
claim to the greatest good, than the least number 
oraminority of one. Oneach individual of 
the people, the government rests; from each 
individual of the people, it derives its powers; 
for the greatest good of each individual and not 
the greatest number of the people, it should 
be administered. Any other, doctrine is false, 
and anti-democratic. 

The truckling courtier that worships at the 
cradle of Victoria’s baby, has his beau ideal of 
‘the greatest good,”’ which he finds can only be 
realized by the pampered aristocracy to which 
he belongs. ‘True, it constitutes a minority of 
the whole people, but it is the “‘greatest number” 
that can enjoy what he considers to be, ‘the 
greatest good.” ‘The maxim, ‘‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number’? authorizes him 
therefore to shut out the people from political 
power, and doom them to degradation and igno- 
rance. 
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The statesman in Congress after long ex- 
amination concludes, that ‘the greatest good’’ 
is to be obtained from a tariff. True, the few 
thousand cotton planters will suffer seriously, 
but the cnt welfare of the freemen of the 
North will be promoted. ‘These freemen con- 
stitute ‘*the greatest nuinber,”’ and therefore, re- 
cognizing as his “leading principle, the duty of 
shaping his measures so as to produce ‘the 
greatest good to the greatest number,” he must 
and ‘will have a tariff. 

Our statesmen have generally assumed that 
liberty, “the greatest good,” can be enjoyed by 
only six sevenths of the American people. This 
is “the greatest number,”’ on whom this ‘‘grea- 
tesf*good’’ can be conferred. Therefore it is 
right, right according to the maxim endorsed by 
General Harrison, thatthe remaining seventh, o1 
two million, three hundred thousand human 
beings, should be held as slaves, 


The meaning of the maxim is, that goveri- 
ments should always so shape their measures as 
to produce the greatest good to the greatest 
number that can enjoy it, whether this be 
large or small. If but a fourth of the people, 
or a mere fragment, can enjoy it, be it so.—the 
statesman cannothelpit. ‘The greatest good” 
must be bestowed upon some, if all the rest are 
compelled to be slaves. Away with a maxim 
that can be used to sanction the most hated 


more likely to propitiate an impartial and common 
creator—than a rigid adherence to the principles of jus- 


“| tice, on the part of a powerful nation, in its transactions 


“with a weaker and uncivilized people, whom circumstan- 
ces have placed at its disposal.” —Jb, 


_ There is nota sentiment in these extracts, 
whichis not strictly anti-slavery. 
) The doctrines maintained in them, literally 


| understood, constitute the very essence of abo- 


litionism. But, they were not designed to be 
understood in an unqualified sense. In enu- 
merating the great truths respecting social jus- 
tice and human rights, our statesmen always 
make a secret reservation. Their language is 
without qualification, but not their meaning. 
There is a conventional: ellipsig—and this is 
why we call American democracy, an elliptical 
democracy. It leaves out of its rhetoric and 
its charity, men whose rete mucosum, as the 
doctors have it, is dark-colored. Elliptical de- 
mocracy, When it declares all men are born 
equal, means all white men: when it says the 
only legitimate right to govern is an express 
grant of power froin the governed, it means 
the right to govern while men: when it avers, 
that the American claims certain rights, ‘*be- 
cause he ishimself a man’’ &c. it means because 
he isa white man, fashioned by the same Al- 
mighty hand as the rest of the white species, 
and entitled to a full share of the blessings with 
which He haa endowed white men. That the 
reader may get a clear view of this elliptical de- 
mocracy, he should read the last extract again, 
supplying the obvious ellipsis at the close of it. 
Thus—“I can conceive of no more sublime 
spectacle, none more likely to propitiate an im- 
partial and common Creator, than a rigid ad- 
herence to the principles of justice on_ the part 
ofa powerful nation, in its transactions witha 
weaker and uncivilized people, whom circum- 
stances have placed at its disposal” —unless in- 
deed these people be negroes, which mightily al- 
ters the case. 





SLAVE FACTORIES DESTROYED, 
Don Pedro Blanco’s celebrated slave factory 
at the Gallinas river has been destroyed by the 
British, and it is said, that no slaves are now ta- 
ken from the whole of the coast between Mon- 
rovia and Sierra Leone. It is further stated, 
that the slave-mart at New Cess, about 12 or 15 

miles below Bassa Cove is also broken up. 











NEW AFFINITY. 


The Louisville City Gazette, says of the In- 
augural, ‘it isjust what was to be expected from 
the honest and patriotic heart ofthe farmer of 
North Bend. J¢is sound and firm on the sub- 
ject of slavery.”” Mr. Purdy, an abolition whig, 
says—on the subjects of slavery and abolition, 
it is all that we expected, and he then rejoices 
that he was intrumental in aiding him to the 
Presidential chair. ‘The slave holder and abo- 
litionist seem to have a strange kind of affinity, 








ABOLITION PAPERSIN SLAVE STATES. 

A friend writing from Indiana, says, **I have 
sent.a considerable number of Philanthropists 
and other documents into North Carolina, to 
my relations and acquaintances, which have 
been well received. Ihave received three let- 
ters concerning them. ‘The writer of the last 
states. ‘I have always believed‘when I thought 
any thing about it, that the slaves would not 
always be kept in bondage—if they were not 
freed by peaceable measures, that they would 
be freed by the same means whereby slaves in 
other lands have been freed. As for the papers 
that thee has sent here, they have been read 
with considerable satisfaction. We wish the 
cause of abolition well. Some of us. discuss 
the subject with our neighbors, such of them as 
can bearit. Now and then there is one that 
will fly off the helve, or getinto a passion, or 
use such language as becomes nobody. Then 
we give them the whole world to please them- 
selves in.’ ” 

Such intelligence is truly encouraging. 








LEGISLATURE OF INDIANA. 

We have already stated, that the jury trial 
bill was indefinitely postponed inthe senate by 
asmall vote. ‘The vote on such a bill in our 
own state senate would have been, we doubt not, 
much worse. From acorrespondent we learn a 
few additional particulars respecting the action of 
the legislature. The law passed last session rela- 
ting to intermarriages between blacks and whites 
was repealed, except the first and third sections. 
We should like to know what these sections 
are. Such laws are a disgrace to any people, 
and an impertinent interference with individual 
liberty. We do not send men to the legislature, 
that they may prescribe to us whom we may 
or may not marry. Match-making has as little to 
do with their legitimate functions, as with the 
schemes of abolitionists. If our legislators 
choose to pass resolutions binding themselves 
never to marry colored women, they are at 
liberty to do so—probably some such pledge 
may be needed to restrain an erratic choice. 
But, the gpeople, we sure, require no leg- 
islative enactment to regulate ¢heir taste. 
One more item may be of interest to our Z'em- 





forms of oppression. Be ours the good, old, de- 
mocratic motto—“EQUAL and EXACT jus- 
tice to ALL men.” 





ELLIPTIC DEMOCRACY. 


“We admit of no government by divine right. Be- 
lieving that, so faras power is concerned, the Bene 


all are upon an equality, and thatthe only legitima 
right to govern is an express grant of power from t 
governed,” —President Harrison’s Inaugural. 
“Far different isthe power of our sovereignty. At , : 
can interfere with no one’s faith,, prescribe forms of}ca) trades, .unless..on. the. plantations.of .thoie+ 


ficent Creator has made no distinction among men, ag 


worship for no one’s observance, inflict, no punishment 
but after well ascertained guilt, the. result. of oe 
tion under the rules prescribed by the constitution it- 
self, 4 

“These bepeious privileges, and. those scarcely less 
important, of giving expression to his thoughts and 
opinions, either by writing or speaking, unrestrained 
but by the liability for injury to others, and that ofa 
full participation in all the advantages which flow. from 
the government, the acknowledged property of all, the 
American citizen derives from no charter granted by. his 
fellow man. He claims them, because he is himeelfia 
man, fashioned by the same Almighty hand.as the rest of 
his species, and entitled to.a full share of the blessings 
with which he has endowed them.” —J6. 

“Tecan conceive of no more sublime spectacle—none 


pertince friends. The legislature has repealed 
the act, imposing a fine on millers for not grind- 
ing for distilleries. We never knew before that 
so scandalous a law existed in Indiana. 








A SIGN. 


At the last session of the legislature of South 
Carolina, a bill was laid before the Senate, by 
Mr. Willie, ‘to prevent slaves from being 
bound as. apprentices, or put to learn mechani- 


owners.”” ‘The Charleston Patriot denounced 
it promptly, as a monstrous invasion of the rights 
of slave property, and utterly inconsistent with 
the institution of slavery. The bill, we doubt 
not, originated in disaffection to this darling in- 
‘stitution; andits objects, we presume, were, to 
impair the value of slave property and thus les- 
sen the consequence of the planter, to raise up 
a class of free white mechanics, iMcrease their 
importance by making the plap‘ers to a certain 





extent dependenton them, and thus augment 


the white, at the expense of the slave popu- 
lation. It is not the first time such a movement 
has been attempted in Sauth Carolina. A gen- 
tleman from that state, now a citizen of this place, 
years ago while resident there, set un foot a 
similar project, but it failed—as did the bill al- 
luded to above, we presume. 

We like to see these signs of uneasiness un- 
der the patriarchal system, ina state so devo 
ted to its support. 








“THE CRISIS.” 


Such is the title ofan article in the African 
Repository, February 15. ‘The writer assumes, 
that the society has arrived ata period when, 
either the States or General Government must 
step forward and aid the enterprise, or it must 
be relinquished. ‘The society, he says, ‘*cannot 
proceed much longer without the aid of Gov- 
ernment. Either the General Government 
must come forward and take the general super- 
intendance and jurisdiction of the colony, or 
the states must step forward, in imitation of the 
State of Maryland. .Whatever is done howev- 
er shot'ld be done in concert. * * * * But the 
truth is the society must receive more effectual 
aid than has yet been afforded; and, unless it be 
afforded by the States or the United States, 
this glorious enterprise,so auspiciously com 
menced, and so providentially preserved and 
prospered, must be relinquished.” 

The great object then is, to place the colony 
and the enterprise under the protection of the 
General Government—to subject the people of 
the free and the slave states, to taxation for the 
purpose of carrying off, expatriating, the free 
people of color from this country! Let the day 
come that shall witness the realization of this 
object; and that day will be death to the colored 
man’s hopes in this nation. Give the gevern- 
ment the right to colonize, and make it, its duty, 
and how long ere enactments like those which 
now disgrace the slave states, would be passed, 
compelling the emigration of people of color? 

However, we should like to know, under 
what grant of power in the constitution, the 
General Government could take charge of the 
colonization enterprise? And we should like to 
know another thing—why ministers who are 
for keeping abolition out of the church, because 
it is a political subject, can preach on coloniza- 
tion, when they are told in the Repository, that 
the great means by which their object must at 
last be accomplished, is political—in other 
words the aid of the United States’ govern- 
ment. 


ESCAPE OF THE FUGITIVES. 


The colored persons, who, according to the 
account of Mr. Cochran in last week’s paper 
were imprisoned, have broken. jail and are now 
in Canada. The Ohio Statesman publishes a 
paragraph from the Cleveland Advertiser, sta- 
ting that a gang of abolitionists, &c., with 
axes broke open the jail, and rescued the 
prisoners. This is false. ‘The following 
statement by Mr. Barber doubtless gives us the 
truth. 


“I saw the alleged fugitives after they broke 
jail. As they are now safe, I will give a state- 
ment of what they said respecting breaking jail. 
They were put in with three white men. One 
of the whites said to them, in the evening they 
were put in, we will help you out. They were 
allowed to have basket stuff in jail for making 
baskets, and they also chopped their own wood. 
One would split basket stuff or chop wood 
while the others worked at the window, so as to 
drown their noise. ‘They said they had no 
help from individuals without. ‘The grates 
were broken before dark, so that when night 
came, they had nothing to do but crawl out.— 
This was done between 10 and 11 o'clock P. 
M., and without any noise. 

They said they were not over a half of an 
hour in getting out. They got into the jail 
yard, and without much difficulty dug under the 
fence and escaped. Two white men got out 
first and then helped them out. The third 
white man was too large for the aperture.— 
They were afraid to attempt to increase its size 
lest they should awaken the jailor. So ‘*he on- 
ly was left alone to tell’ the news. The col- 
ored man and his wife came here about two 
o’clock in the morning, got some things which 
they had left, and immediately started off. 

We were expecting totake them out by law. 
We have ascertaned that they were illegal- 
ly put in jail, even on the supposition that the 
‘Black Law”’ is a constitutional law. We ap- 
pointed a committee on the very eveuing they 
escaped, to attend to this matter, Our Ken- 
tucky neighbors need not mourn because they 
broke jail, for in all probability they would 
have been in Canada before they returned, had 
this not been the case. We preferred to have 
them remain in jail until liberated by law, as no 
doubt they would have been.” 

A. D. Barser. 














THE RECORD. 


The Jury trial, bill, as stated in our last, was 
indefinitely postponed in the House, March 
18th, by avote of 34 yeas, to 32 nays. We 
give me names. Let them be engraved 
on the memory of every friend of human lib- 
erty. 

On the motion to postpone indefinitely, 

Yeas—Messrs. Aten, Baldridge, Bartley, 
Brough, Burns, COCHRAN, Dunn, Florence, 
Hinckle, Hockinberry, Israel, Jenkins, Johnson 
of Monroe, Kaylor, King, Lamme, Lawrence, 
Morris,-McAnelley, McGugin, Pollock, Raf- 
fensperger, Reynolds, Riblet, Shreve, Spindler, 
Stinson, Van Vorhees, Warren, Watkins, Way, 
Wilson, Wood, Worthington,—34. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bell, Bliss, Brown, 
Carpenter, Clarke, Dunham, Giddings, Gris- 
wold,} Hamilton, Hawkins, Johnson of Cuya- 
bogey Mareh,; Nyc, Perkins, Probasco, Reece, 
Reeves, Robbins, Scott of Crawford; Scott 
of Green; Scott of Harrison, Shober, Smith of 
Adams, Smtih of Stark, Streeter, Vincent, 
Weaver, Welch, Wheeler, Young and,Speaker, 
—32. eo 

Mr. Toland (whig) being present the next day 
asked leave to record his vote in the affirmative 
which was granted, 

Those in Jtalics are .democrats—the rest, 
whigs. One game.is¥marked in capitals:—it is 


\* 





from this county.. We call him cipher, for 
we do notknow thathe has represented any 
thing, during the whole session. 

Only one democrat voted against the indefi- 
nite postponement. He deserves to be honored. 
We have no hesitation in recommending to abo- 
litionists to support every man for re-election 
who recorded his vote against the motion for in- 
definite-postponement, Where they resort to in- 
dependent action, let them nominate - the men, 
who have shown themselves in this thing wor- 
thy of confidence. And surely even our whig 
friends of the Free Press, Telegraph, Sentinel 
and Atlas, will concur with us, in calling upon 
every voter who values constitutional. liberty, to 
withold his suffrages from those who ean find 
it in their hearts to deny to the colored man the 
precious right of Jury trial, 


The following gentlemen, whigs, were ab- 
sent or did not vote, when the question was ta- 
ken. 


James Carothers, of Adams, Highland &c.; 
Loren Kennedy and Daniel O. Morton, of Lucas, 
Paulding &c.; J. Koontz, Belmont; R. B. Har- 
lan, of Brown, Clermont arid Clinton; E. Moore, 


@ of Delaware é&c.; and Eleutheros Cook, of Erie 


and Huron, 


< PERSONAL. 

My good friend of the Xenia Free Press does 
not yet seem willing to bury the hatchet. He 
concludes a notice of me, nearly.a column and 


a half long, in his last number, as follows: 


“With two or three thousand subscribers, a comfortable 
salary, and the Executive committee to sustain him, and 
the whole State Society, with all its agents, to keep up 
the Philanthropist and make up ail deficiencies in ex- 
penses, the editor may feel at ease. He may even feel» 
little consequential, and may think it a small matter to: 
blast the reputation of the editor of the Free Prese, with 
its limited subscription. He should remember that B 
have to sustain the Free Press by my own exertions, and 
make up deficiencies out of my own pocket, which I 
have done to the amount of $200inasingle year,- and 
therefore have the greater need to husband my reputa- 
tion, as reputation, health, and time constitute nearly my, 
whole estate, 

If my good friend will take my place, con- 
duct the paper, and the business of the state so- 
ciety, for the salary [‘*comfortable” in a city, 
with a good sized family, where my house rent 
is $350!] of $800, he is welcome to do it, so far 
asI am concerned. He will probably ad- 
mit, that the chances of a practicing physician, 
for a ‘comfortable salary,”’ are somewhat better 
than those of an abolition editor, and so acquit 
me of undue selfishness. As to the reputation of 
the editor of the Free Press, I would not touch 
it, inmalice. I believe him to be an honest pol- 
itician, though :his judgment, in my opinion, is 
warped by his party-connections. He is withi- 
alan abolitionist, and has continued such, through 
much tribulation. His paper too, is always on 
the side of sound morals; and were all whig ed- 
itors like Mr. Purdy, abolitionists would have 
reason to rejoice. Albeit, if some of the atten- 
tion which he has bestowed on me, had been di- 
rected to theenemies of our common eatse, 
neither his readers nor myself would have’ been 
any the worse off. However, he may deem it 
his duty to honor me with further attentions, in 
which case the reproof of the righteous shall not 
break my head—I must e’en strive to profit by it, 
As to the article from which I have extract- 
ed a paragraph, nothing further in it, I believe, 
requires an answer. I certainly feel obliged to 
my brother editor for laying at least fragments 
of my vindication before his readers. Wheth- 
ther they decide against him or me, they 
will hardly pass unmitigated sentence ‘ on either. 
One thing, though, friend Purdy, you have not 
done:—you have not sent me your paper con- 
taining the article on which I relied to sustain 
my contradiction of one of your statements, 
neither have you re-published it, as requested. 








ODD. 


“The Inaugural is satisfactory to all the friends of Har- 
rison, except the fanatics of the northandthe fanat- 
ics of the south, The former pretend to see the very es- 
sence of slavery in it, and the latter abolitignism doubly 
distilled. This is pretty good eviden@e that the address 
is about what it should be,”—Painesville Telegraph. 


The editor who thus writes is an abolitionist. 
The fanatics are all the abolition editors, and 
those who concur with them. Inthe same 
number, he gives us a hit. 


“Tas Parranrarorist,—The editor of this paper has 
indeed got to be a miracle of candor and consistency, 
He affects to find in Harrison’s Inaugural, “nearly a col- 
umn devoted to an adroit ‘assault on abolitionists;” and 
his ‘criticism upon’ that document closes with the. follow- 
Ing sentence; 

“The new President, whom so many abolitionists sup- 
ported as a candidate forthe Presidency, has like his 
predecessor pledged himself virtually “to veto any bilf 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia,” 

Now, we cannot, and we presume it will puzzle our 
readers, to find, more than a single paragraph in Harri- 
son’s [naugural, having any reference whatever to aboli- 
tionism, and that very indirectly. The editor evident- 
ly mistakes the President’s remarks on the political dis- 
abilities of the people of the District, as aimed at the 
abolitionists—perhaps he thinks the Presidenthad the 
the editor himself in his eye, when he wrote 
them! As to his closing sentiment above quoted, we 
believe a more palpable libel was never written. Judge 
the reader. 


Mr. Rice evidently misunderstands the anti- 
abolition portions of the message; but we hard- 
ly think a difference of opinion as to their pur- 
port, is a valid reason for calling us a fanatic; 
for questioning our ‘candor and consistency;” 
for charging us with hypocrisy; for casting a 
slur on our modesty; and for accusing us 
of a ‘palpable libel.” Hasnot Mr. Rice yet 
learnt to differ in opinion with another, without 
denouncing him; to. dissent from another’s 
Views, without anger? 


As to the purport of the message, however, 
we have the weight of authority on our side.— 
The anti-slavery papers understand it, as we do, 
There is not-an intelligent whig in this region 
who misunderstands it. Some of the leading 
gentlemen who conducted the meeting’ of citi- 
zens at the court-house, a few weeks since, 
not abolitionists, pronounced our notice of the 
message which has so troubled Mr. Rice, en- 
tirely fair and candid. The press generally, on 
both sides, where it says any thing in regard to 
abolition, concurs with us, as to the pro-slavery 
character of the message. 








that of JOHN: M, COCHRANE, the cipher 


The Baltimore Republican, a democratic pa- 
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per, desirous of finding fault, and of course pre- 
disposed to lay hold of any thing to disparage 
General Harrison, in contrast with Van Buren, 
says— : 
-» On the subject of abolition he is more e€x- 
avowing his disapprobation of any at- 
tempt on the part of the people of one 8 to 
interfere with the institutions and internal con- 
cerns of oihers; AND IT IS THE ONLY OR acment 
HE ONLY ONE RESPECTING WHICH HE IS 80, 

The New York Evening post says— 

i eneral Harrison gives 
— to se sy aetne Disrit of Columbia, that 
their wishes shall be respected in any legislation respect- 
ing this and other matters, and he yma pe “ — 
involved language to be sure,areprimand to the anit 
slavery societies for agitating the subject of slavery gen- 
erally.” 

The Louisville Advertiser is one of the strong- 
est partisan papers we know. Its great object for 
a long while has been to identify in Southern o- 
pinion, the whigs and abolitionists. It | de- 
nounces the Louisville Journal as an abolition 
paper, and its columns teem with facts supposed 
to sustain the charge. If General Harrison 
had been ambiguous, one can easily see, what 
policy such a paper would have adopted. It 
would have stigmatized the Inaugural, as want- 
ing in all token of regard for Southern neers 
But, what is its course—what has it said ?— 
Commenting on an article in the Xenia Free 
Press which explains away the anti-abolition 
parts of the document, he remarks— 


“We cannot subscribe to the argument of the Free eg 
Its premises are erroneous—wholly fallacious. y € 
the Address is decoded on any point, ( which, itis true, 
some doubt, ) 17 180N apoLition. THE FANATICS IT 


MOST DECIDEDLY CONDEMNS.” 

Such is the judgment of one of the chief ‘*fa- 
natics of the South,” who, according to Mr. 
Rice, see in the message, “abolitionism doubly 
distilled. The Louisville Gazette, edited by a 
slaveholder, agrees with the Advertiser on 
this point. Now, in connection with these 0- 
pinions from slave states, read again the para- 
graph from the Painesville Telegraph, edited by 


an abolitionist ; 
i i ll the friends o 
“The Inaugural is satisfactory toa riend 
Harrison, except the fanatics of the north and fanatics of 
the south. The former pretend to sce the very essence 
of slavery in it, and the latter abolition doubly distilled. 
This is pretty good evidence that the address is about 


what it should be.” e 
Then read the following fromthe Xenia Free 


Press, edited by an abolitionist. 
«As far asslavery and the abolition of it are concerned 
the Address is all that we expected, and we rejoice = 
we have been instrumental, in a humble degree, in e eo 
ting its author tothe exalted station he sage et i. 
the whig party but carry out the principles laid os 
by their President and—what more we want we WII! as 
for in due time.” 
We can find no words to express our aston- 


ishment, at the conduct of these gentleman. 


plicit, 


LITERARY SYCOPHANCY. 


As our reades well know, slavery exerts a 


more despotic sway over the literature of this 


country, than the whole oligarchy of of review 

ers has been able to acquire over the literature 
of Great Britain. We cannot depend on our 
publishers for faithful republications of foreign 
should they chance to contain luckless 


ks, 
eer Poetry 


allusions to the ‘‘peculiar institution.” 
must be marred; History mutilated; and we 
venture to say, that should the Harpers ever at- 
tempt an edition of Cousin’s Metaphysics, some 
truckling Renwick would be employed to miti- 


gate or expurgate abstractions, that might bear too 


hard on the system of the Patriarchs. The Inspi- 
ration of Liberty among our own literati Is dying 
out. -Their works are cold-blooded. Our 
school books too have become almostas discreet, 
as the pulpit. Apostrophes to liberty, denunci- 
ations of slavery have grown antiquated, or 
unprofitable. Why should publishers risk 
their market for the meresake of imbuing the 
minds of children with generous sentiments? 

One author is so unfortunate, as to have writ 

ten a book some twenty years ago, rather highly 
spiced with indignation against the one stain 
on our National escutcheon. Sad mistake! 
Want of foresight exposes to terrible hazards. 
He has lived to see the golden age, when the 
blessings of slavery are not to be questioned. 
‘Southern brethren” sway the sceptre. Would 
that he had been more discreet! But, mind is 
marching, and he must march with it—he 
must bring his past works up to the spirit of the 
times, by relieving them of those dull tokens 
of young devotion to Liberty; and so he turns, 
self-expurgator. Witness Paulding. 

Another, a philosopher forsooth, writes a book, 
solid, acute, manly. In the midst of generous 
abstractions, absent as it were from the body, 
hehas laid the axe at the root of Slavery. 
The upas tree groans, ‘‘gives signs of wo.”— 
Miserable man!—He wakes however before ‘all 
is fost,” and puts forth a statute of “limitations.” 
“Thus far, O axe, shalt thou cut, but no further. 
Let the tree stand, or J am used up.” “Limi- 
tations of human responsibility” must save the 
author of ‘moral science” from Southern stripes. 
Alas, for Dr. Wayland! 

But, let us come to the point. We have 
another name to inscribe on the scroll of the 
literary “‘whippedin.” It is thatof NATHANIEL 
P. Witis, whose name graces the front page 
of that hotch potch hebdomadal, the Brother 
Jowathan. Hear him!—he is noticing a series of 
sehoel books, including ‘‘a first, second and 
third class book, and a primary class book,” 
prepared by alady, to suit the Southern market, 
and published in Macon, Georgia. 

«The English reading books of Murray—ex- 
cellent compilations they are too—were long the 
standard school books in New England. They 
embody some of the very finest specimens of 
English Literature. Oflatter years they have 
ben superseded by American collections. In 
all, ornearly all which have fallen under our 
our observation occur papers and extracts upon 
slavery, which it is certainly not expedient to 
place in the hands of children who were born 
and are living in stave states. ‘They certain- 
ly should not be taught to regard their parents 
as coming under the harsh classification under 
which it is the study of many writers to include 


* 


all whose JIabor is done by blacks, [Whata 
delicate circumlocution!] Adults can decide 
how much is declamation and how much is fact. 
Children, whose minds are open to impression, 
and who do not have an idea that the books 
which their teachers put into their hands con- 
tain any thing which they are not religiously to 
believe, should notbe exposed to influences 
which must either lessen their parents or friends 
in their eyes, or lessen the value of the means 
which those friends open to them for the pur- 
chase of wisdom. We are well aware that the 
latter is oftener the case than the former... Chil- 
dren are keen observers; and the facts which fall 
under their own eyes are a sufficient commenta- 
ry on any declamation on abstractions which 
may reach them from abroad. 


“It is not necessary, however, to argue any 
longer upon a self-evident proposition. ‘The 
majority of Northern reading books are not fit 
for Southern schools, and the remainder are 
merely passable. The South wants something 
of her own; and the only wonder to us is, that, 

that want has not been earlier supplied.” 

- “Poet” and *Penciller,’” Mr. Willis may 
now add t+ hie titles, that of *“Sycophant to Sla- 
very,” or “tone of the literary whipped in.” To 
show that he did not always pull so meekly in 
the traces, read the following 

ODE. 
BY N, P, WILLIS, 
Joy to the pleasant land we love, 
The land our fathers trod! 
Joy to the land for which they won 
“Freedom to worship God.” 


For peace on all its sunny hills, 
On every mountain broods, 
And sleeps by all its gushing rills, 

And all its mighty floods. 


The wife sits meekly by the hearth, 
Her infant child beside; 

The father on his noble boy 
Looks with a fearless pride. 


The gray old man beneath the tree, 
Tales of his childhood tells; 

And sweetly in the hush of morn 
Peal out the Sabbath bells, 


And we ane free—but is there not 
One blot upon our name? 

Is our proud record written fair 
Upon the scroll of fame? 


Pid 


Our banner floateth by the shore, 
Our flag upon the sea; 

But when the fettered slave is loosed, 
We shall be truly free! 


MARCH OF MIND. 

The following circumstance related to us by 

a friend who was aneye witness, will show that 

some of the members of our legislature would 

not suffer by going a quarter or so to acommon 
school. 


While the House was in committee of 
the whole, a member wascalled to order for 
reading in the course of his speech, an anony- 
mous communication. The chair decided that 
he was in order, but in so low atone, that some 
of the more distant members requested a repeti- 
tion of the decision. ‘The chairman, raising his 
voice, immediately sung out, ‘The chair have de- 
cided that it are in orderto read sy-nonymous 
communications.’ The house could hardly refrain 
from bursting. Subsequently, the unfortunate 
gentleman being quizzed a little about it, contend- 
ed stoutly thathe had not said, sy-nonymous, 
but e-nonymous. It may be well to state, that the 
orthodoxy of his hatred of the colored man, is 
equal to thatof his grammar and_pronuncia- 
tion. 





MR, ADAMS AND THE AMISTAD. 


It is said before the final trial of the Amistad 
captives, Mr. Adams more than once remarked, 
that if he could be in any way instrumental in 
rescuing these people, ‘the should consider it the 
greatest event in his life.” The following note 
communicating to a member of the Amistad 
Committee, intelligence of the decision of the 
Court, affords some idea of the feelings under 
which he wrote. 





Washington, March 9, 1841. 

“Dear Sir,--The captives are free! The part of the 
Decree of the District Court which pluced them at the 
disposal of the President of the United Statee to be sent 
to Africa is reversed. ‘They are to be discharged from 
the custody of the Marshal—/frce. 

“The rest of the decision of the courts below affirm- 
ed, 
<“Not unto us—not unto us, &c.” 


#c7> The Committee, in announcing this e- 
vent to the friends of the Africans, respectfully 
request that public thanks be given on the 
occasion to Almighty God in all the church- 
es throughout the land. The same committee 
have taken measures to effect the liberation of 
the .boy Antonio, and procure, if possible, 
the punishment of Ruiz and Montez. 


DISGRACEFUL. 


The following petition was signed bv W. B. 
MORRIS, member of the legislature from 
Licking county, N. S. KNAPP, reporter for 
the Ohio Statesman, and several other Demo- 
erats, we are informed, in Columbus. Itisa 
shameless attempt to smuggle slavery into 
Ohio. 


To the Honorable 
The General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 

The undersigned petitioners, citizens of the State of 
Ohio, respectfully represent to your honorable body that 
according to several decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, every slave is free who,comes into the State with 
the consent of his master, 

The undersigned believe that this principle ought not 
to extend to travellers passing through the State attended 
by the servants to whom tHey are accustomed, nor to per- 
sons living near the frontiers of the State who may wish 
to send their slaves across the line on errands or on the 
ordinary affairs of business. Your petitioners therefore 
pray your honorable body to enact such alaw as will 
remedy the evil complained of, 

Columbus, March 25, 1841. 

The memorial was referred to Mr. Morris, 





We were not aware, that the question with 
regard to the extent of the meaning of the clause 
of our constitution prohibiting slavery, had ever 
been decided by the Supreme Court. If there 
be such decisions as are alluded to in the peti- 





tion, the law sought for, if enacted, would most 





probably be nullified by the court, in the first 
ease arising under it. It would be an unconsti- 
tutional law. But these miserable lickspittles 
of slavery have no more sense than decency. 

On the same day, 25th, this fellow, Morris, 
reported a bill to allow the inhabitants of other 
states to bring or send slaves into this state 
without forfeiting the same, which was read the 
first time. ‘The legislature is now adjourned— 
it was hardly silly enough, we presume, to pass 
such a bill. 


(> THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

OHIO STATE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Sixth Anniversary of the Ohio State An- 
ti-slavery Society will be held, Wednesday, 2d 
of June next, in Mount Pleasant, Jefferson 
county. 

pc Papers friendly please copy. 

Mount Pleasant is a delightful place. One of 
the best anniversaries we have ever attended, 
was held there some four years ago. It is 
of easy access to the friends on the Reserve, to 


the centfal counties, and those on the river. To 


us in the Southern parts of the state, it is con- 
venient, from being situated within a few miles 
of the river. We hope the Societies will make 
seasonable arrangements for sending delegates 


&e. 


— —-. —— 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Next week we shall insert several very valua- 
ble communications—an admirable one from a 
lady, some from Mr. Crothers, one from Dy- 
er Burgess, &c. &. 


STRAIGHT-OUT HARRISONIAN. 


It seems, according to the Ohio Confererate, a whig 
paper at Columbus, thatan essential qualification of a 
Straight-out Harrisonian, is, hatred to people of color, 
and their advocates, It catechises the Ohio State Jour- 
nal closely, owing to an intimation of opinion in favor 
of negro testimony, It demands, “what reason it 
(the Journal) can assign, undet the present excitable con- 
dition of our population, for advocating the side of ne- 
gro testimony in all cases ?” “Tf” continues the Con- 
federate, “you still remain silent, 





“You will not be offended, if hereafter, we undertake to 
convince you that you cannot be a Straight-out Harri- 
sonian—that you cannot be the organ of the Harrison 
Whigs, and at the same time fretend, if not really be 
on the side of the abolitionists—in short, that you can- 
not ride at the same time, on “both sides of a saplin”’— 
you will get “flung.” The best way is to go Straight- 
out,” 

We are glad the Confederate has furnished us with 
the title of the negro-hating portion fa large one by 
the way] of the Harrison party. “Straight-out Harri- 
sonians,’—this is explicit—“Straight-out” from all 
ideas of Truth, Justice, Mercy; and Straight into the 
deepest sloughs of slavery and servility. 
fraid of Straight-outs, than Fence-men, One of your 
real Straight-out negro-haters, is so clearly be-dev- 
iled,and there is so much of Cary in his visage, 
that there is no danger of his making proselytes among de. 
cent people, or doing much mischief any how. 


We are less a- 


The Straight-out, above named, with great gusto pre- 
sents to his readers “the spirited defence of Mr. Granger, 
against the obnoxious charge of abolitionism,” remark- 
ing that, “He must have been a weak brother, who could 
suppose that General Harrison would appoint an aboli- 
tionist to his Cabinet.” We think so too, 








Cs 





From the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
RECEPTION OF THE NEWS BY THE CAP. 
TIVES. 


Extract of a letter from Amos. Townsend, Jun. Esq. of 
New Haven. 
New Haven, 11th March, 1841, 

Bless the Lord, for his right hand hath gotten him 
the victory. The oppressor is confounded, and the op- 
pressed delivered, 

Our African friends received the tidings of their de- 
liverance with joy. Yettheir joy was not that tumultu- 
ous outbreak of feeling which the first decision of the 
lower court produced. It was more Christian-like and 
dignified gladness, chastened and modified, no doubt, by 
the remembrance of their former disappointed hopes after 
being assured of the decision of the Circuit Court. 


To the inquiry whether they wished to remain in A: 
merica or return to Africa? they replied, “Ask Cinque,” 
Cinque said, “I think—can’t tell now. I think, We 
talk together and think—then I tell.” So that they will 
hold a council among themse}ves and decide, I think 
it very probable that that many of them would prefer to 
remain in Ameorioa They say “America country 
good country--America people good people---set we tree2? 


An eye witness gives us the following statement. In- 
telligence was expected from Washington on Thursday 
the Lith, The Africans had been informed that the de- 
cision of the court might be expected. For days previ- 
ously they had shown much anxiety, and this day their 
feelings were greatly excited, so much so that they cal- 
led to persons who were passing by the prison to make 
inquiries. ‘The Marshaland the Jailer, on receiving the 
New York newspapers, rode over to Westville, two miles, 
tocommunicate the intelligence tothe Africans. “They 
were all assembled in one room, and on a signal from 
Cinque were seated, with the deepest anxiety depicted 
on their countenances. The Marshall : then said, “The 
big Court has come to a decision--they say that you-— 
one and all----are free, and no slaves.” Cinque immedi- 
ately said, “Me glad-~me thank American men---me 
glad.” He then spoke to his countrymen in their native 
language. They laughed and began to talk in the Mendi 
tongue. The Marshal addressed Cinque and inquired, 
“You want to go hometo Africa?” Cinque. said, “I 
don’t know----I think one or two days----then say----we all 
talk----think of it---then me say.” The Marshal then 


showed them a newspaper; and said “here it is in this | 


paper---read it.” Cinque beckoned to little Ka-le to read 
it aloud, but looking doubtingly, and said “paper lie some- 
times.” Kinnasaid---“me do as- Cinque say--—-we all do 
as he say----me little, Cinygue big----Cingue he know----I 
don’t know----Cinque he great man----he get us all free---- 
he President.” “Yes,” said Grabean, “he President of 
the poor.” 

Rev. H.G. Ludlow and Mr. Townsend now arrived. 
Mr. L. said he wanted to speak to thema few moments, 
“Cinque,” said he, “I want you, and all of you, to know 
that Christ has watched over you---raised up friends for 
you----and inclined the court to decide favorably, &c/’ 
They said, “we very glad-—-love God-—-love Jesus Christ 
----He over all----we thank Him.” They then, with dll 
the pious friends present, knelt while Mr. Ludlow offered 
solemn prayer and thanksgiving to God. At the clpse 
they all gave a hearty Amen, Amen. 

) 


‘TEMPERANCE CAUSE.—The temperance quse 
appears to have received a new impulse ovet the 
country. ‘The number of persons in Philjdel- 
phia who have signed the -pledge amounts to 
near 17000. Between 4 and 5000 have joined 
the last 3 months. 








Morarity.—Fanny Ellsler, the dancing girl, 
has turned New Orleans ¢razy. Her second 
performance took place on a Sabbath night, and 
in the forenoon the tickets were sold at auction, 
many of them at $6, each. 


Tue Western Frontier.—A difficulty as a- 
risen on our Western frontier between the Paw- 
nees and Kanzas, about 65 of the latter h ving 
fallen upon an encampment of the former. while 
the warriors were absent, and massacred af but 
11 of the women and children. 


Extra Skssion.—The President has issued 
his proclamation for an extra session of ‘Con- 
gress,.on the 81stof May next. The reason 
assigned is, “sundry important and weighty mat- 
ters growing out of the condition of the reven- 
ue and finance of the country.” 


Tue Lecistaryre.—By a party vote the 
Senate have adopted Mr. Faran’s Bank-Bill as 
a substitute for Mr. Nye’s. On all important 
questions the two houses were « unalter- 
ably opposed to each other, so that the people 
are not sorry they have adjourned. 


Exection in New Hampsnire.—The Demo- 
crats haye carried the state by an_ increased 
majority of 1500 votes. 


Caruanics.—The Catholics in New York who 
have been striving for some time past to procure 
ashareof the Common School Fund of the 
city for theirown use, are about carrying the 
matter into politics. ‘They think they hold the 
balance of power between the parties. 


Mississippi Case'—-This great case, itis said, 
has gone in favor of the negro-traders. 


Cororep Peorie in New York.—A resolu. 
tion was adupted on the 23d_ inst. by the 
New York Senate, directing a portion of the 
gentleman’s gallery to be fenced off for colored 
persons, buton the 27th, it was rescinded by a 
majority of 16. A colored man has been per- 
mitted to appear before the Committee to which 
were referred the petitions of thé colored’ ‘citi- 
zens; and a colored clergyman, invited to lead 
in the religious exercises of the Senate. If 
things go on this way, what will become of the 
‘inexorable necessity” of the colonizationists? 


PresipENcy IN 1844.—The Anti-Masons, it 
seems, have taken the alarm at some recent de- 
monstrations. Itis thought thata scheme is 
now formed by the free masons, to put them- 
selves into powerin 1844, and at their head stands 
Henry Clay, His supposed influence with the 
present administration, is to be the means of car- 
rying it out, It seems clear that political 
schemers whether free masons or not are already 
at work trying to secure the ‘‘succession” to Mr. 
Clay. With Clay on one side, and Van 
Buren on the other, what would abolitionists 
do? ‘To save themselves from such an alterna- 
tive, let them all concur in the movement for an 
independent nomination this spring. 


On tHe Increase.—The Catholics are cer- 
tainly on the increase. ‘I‘he corner stone of a 
new Catholic (German) church has just been 
laid in this city—one hundred and thirty-five 
feet long, by sixty-five broad. One half of the 
block between Plum and Western Row, Seventh 
and Eight streets, has been bought by Bishop 
Purcell. ‘The lot, as we learn from the Chron- 
icle, is 383 feet on 8th by 162 on Plum. It is 
proposed to erect a Cathedral, an Orphan House, 
and a Hospital. The Catholic Telegraph says 
—‘The late ecclesiastical intelligence from Eu- 
rope and Asia, as well as the islands of the 
South sea, give the strongest assurance of the 
entire success of the Catholic cause.”” How 
would fare the right of private judgment 
should the Catholic cause triumph? 


Tae Waite Water Canat.--The company 
is allowed two years longer to finish the work. 
The city council have agreed to subscribe $200,- 
000, and issue its bonds therefor;--five mem- 
bers protesting against it. 


Tue Feperat GovernmENT AND CoLoniza- 
TION.—The Federal Government, under Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration of Strict Constru- 
tionism, certainly took upon. itself to aid the 
Colony at Libera. We should like to know 
whence it derived it power to do so.. In the last 
report of the Board of Managers of the Coloni- 
zation Society, we find this statement. ‘The 
government of the United States, continues to 
extend its power and protection to the colony, 
through its operations to suppress the slave- 
trade.” 

Reap Oak Seminary.—Charles Winslow 
is the principal of this Seminary. ‘The first 
term commenced on the 15th March, and will 
continue nine weeks. 


“The succeeding terms will commence regularly on 
the first Wednesday of June, September, December and 
March—dividing the year into 4 terms—11 weeks each 
—4 vacations, 2 weeks each. 

TUITION, 

Those in the primary branches, (per term) $2 50 

Common English as 3 00 

Higher “ 4 00 

Latin and Greek Languages, 4 00 

Twition to be pard in advance. 

Board may be obtained in good families at from $1 to 

$1 50 per week.” 


This is the Seminary which has crazed the 
poor Straight-outs in our legislature. 


“ 


WonpdERFUL.—A correspondent of a Kentucky 
paper, writing during the late session of the 
Legislature there, concerning the debate on 
the slave importation law, exclaims, in utter 
amazement—*‘‘Slavery is declared at this ene 
lightened day, and day of reform, an evil, which 
the fathers and framers of the constitution, had 
entirely overlooked, or according to the argu- 
ments of gentlemen, had connived at.” Shock- 
ing! Shocking indeed!! 

MASSACHUSETTS ABOLITIONIST.—This spiri- 
ted and able paper has changed its name. it 
is now as large as the Pennsylvania Freeman, 
and is called the “‘Free American.” It advocates 
independent ‘ abolitionism with vigor, and we 
wish it abundant success. 


Curistian Wortp.—We are glad to see that 
our friend of the Christian World enrolls in the 
list of benevolent institutions, the anti slavery. 
societies, and in the list of benevolent periodi- 





cals, anti slavery papers. It is a small mat- 
ter, but’ itis enoygh to condemn him in the 
South; as the omission of them, would have for- 
feited his {claim to the patronage of. anti. slave- 
ry men, Doubtless, however, duty not interest 
regulates his conduct in this respect. We are 
glad that friend Leavitt has so honorably retrac- 
ted his censure of Mr. Stockton, 

BF? Will the editor of the Christian: World 
please send his paper from the commencement 





of the volume, to E. B. Howells, Cincinnati. 


‘Executive Committee. 


= , rate zrua' 

ForEicn.—ST'he steamship Caledonia arrived 
at Boston, March 20th, aftera passage of 15 
days. Intelligerice notso important as anticipa- 
ted. ‘The news of the suspension of the Bank 
of the United States produced some excitement 
—not so great as apprehended. ‘The sensation 
consequent upon the apprehension of Me Leod 
had subsided, and it seemed to be the conviction 
that matters would be amicably settled between 
the two countries, _ One item of intelligence is 
indeed dreadful. The New York ship, ‘Gov- 
ernor Fenner, .which sailed from Liverpoot, 
Febuary 19th, with one hundred’ ‘atid twenty 
four persons'on board, ‘came in collision with 
the Dublin Steamer from Nottingham, and sunk 
immediately, only the master and mate escaping. 
The passengers weréGhiefly Irish emigrating to 
this country. 


France is reducing her armament, and the Cir- 
cassians have obtained several advantages over 
the Russians. Itissaid that Polish officers 
head the troops of Circassia. 


Spain.—The last Foreign Anti Slavery Re- 
porter informs us, that “G. W, Alexander. with 
an associated friend,” having undertaken a jour- 
ney to Spain, for the promotion of the anti sla- 
very cause; was favored with an interview by 
the Duke de la Victoria, to whom they presented 
the address to the Heads of Governments agreed 
on at the Convention in London. 


Great Britain anp Hayt1i.— A treaty has 
been formed between these two powers for the 
more effectual suppression of the slave trade. 


Catatocue or Lane Semintry.—Dr. Beech- 
er, President, and Professor of Theology: Dr. 
Stowe, Professor of Biblical Literature, and 
Lecturer on Church History; Rev. D. H. Al- 
len, Professor of Sacred Rhetorie &c.: C. E. 
Stowe, Librarian. Resident Licentiates, 2: Sr. 
class, 6: Middle class, 13: Junior class, 34; out 
of the regular course, 6:—Total, 61. The an- 
nual term of study commences, the third Wed- 
nesday in September, and continues forty weeks, 


Frankuin Cotrece,. New Aruens, O.;— 
CataLocue 1839-40.—Dr. Nevin President 
and Professor of Moral Science: George K. 
Jenkins, Professor of Mathematics and Natutal 
Science: A. M. Black, Professor of Languages: 
Tutors, David Taggart and S. Steritt. ‘Seniors, 
10: Juniors, 13: Sophmores; 19: Freshmen, 
30: Preparatory Dep., 31: Total 103. 


SreEAMBOATS.—33 steamboats were built in 
Cincinnati, in 1840;—total cost, $592,000. 


Wasash anp Erte.—The Assembly have 
passed resolutions, assuring our sister state In- 
diana, of the early completion of that portion 
of the Wabash and Erie canal, which lies. with- 
in this state. 


CuapLaiIn To THe Pentrentiary.—The 
House by a vote of 33 to 25, have refused to 
authorize the employment of a chaplain to the 
Penitentiary. 


Ozertin INstiturE.—The Bill to repeal the 
charter of the Oberlin Institute has been post- 
poned. 


Forma.—According to the information from 
St. Augustine, date March 7th, a; bloody. skir- 
mish had taken place between the Indians. and 
Capt. Barnum with a hundred’ men, in’ which 
the last were rather worsted’ ‘The extra ses* 
sion of Congress'will be troubled with demands 
for additional ‘appropriations, we reckon. : 


Texas.—The ‘Texians are boasting of their 
purpose to supplant the lazy priest-ridden Mexi- 


cans, and plant their standard in the city of the 
Montezumas. 


Largest SteAmpoat.—The new Steamboat, 
Missouri, is said to be the largest craft that ever 
floated on the western waters. Length 
on ‘deck, 233 feet—width of the hull, 30 feet 
—entire breadth, guards included, 59 feet. She 
carries 900 tons, and cost $45,000. 


Next Conoress.—Eleven ‘States have, to 
choose their representatives for the next  Con- 
gress. Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virgin- 


ia electin April. Special elections must be held 
in the remainder. 


House or Correction.—The bill providing 
for the erection of aHouse of Correction in 
Cincinnati has become a law. 


Brince over THe Misstsstept.—A company 
has been incorporated to build a bridge across 
the Mississippi at Alton—capital, a million of 
dollars—the bridge to be commenced in two 
years, and completed in ten thereafter, 


Jupce Hevrenstein of Dayton, has deliver- 
ed an admirable charge to the Grand Juty. But; 
as appears from the communication of our cor- 
respondent last week, no white men were in- 


|dicted. Mobocrats are held in too high estima- 


tion in Dayton. We hope to be: able to make 
room forthe charge. 


_ TemPERANcE amone THE Carnorics.—The 
spirit of Father Matthew is active on this side of 
the Atlantic. On.the 13th ‘inst. the Rev. Mr. 
MclL.aughlin.in Cleveland administered the tem- 
perance pledge to about 90 of his congregation, 
and now he is devoting himself,earnestly to the 
cause. 


ResienaTions.—Messrs. Bitney and Stan- 
ton, corresponding Secretaries of the American 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society have resigned 
their offices, Mr. Birney will reside in Peter- 
borough, New York. -A° résolution, Strongly 
commending their fidelity, and expressing) re- 
gret at parting with them, was passed by the 
Mr. Leavitt has been 
appointed Corresponding Secretary. 


‘Mr. Gurtey.—It seems that.Mr. .Garley has 
been dismissed from his agency in England, by 
the Board of Directors at Washington, Itis con- 
jeetured that his dismissal is owing to his hav- 
ing uttered his sentiments too freely against sla- 





very. 


ane -- — ee _—- 


Myron Hotiey.—Myron Holley, ‘whose 
name isnot unfamiliar to our readers, a promi- 
nent abolitionist in New York, and a very wor- 
thy citizen, has deceased. 


The Governor of New York has made'a' demand up- 
on the Governor of Virginia to deliver up:afugitive from 
justice from the former, State—the Governor of Virginia 
has refused to comply, until the similar demand of Virgin- 
ia upon New York shall have been complied with-—the 
legislature of Virginia has declined sustainitig the Gov- 
ernor in the retaliation measure adopted! by him—the 
Legislature has adjourned sine die—and ihe Ancient Do- 
minion is without a Governor. 





New Work on.Amevica-Messts; Langleys of New 
York, will publish in a few days The Rise ang; Progress 
of Democracy in the United States, by M. Poussin, trans- 
lated from the’ French, by an Americin, tohe printed un- 
iform with their edition of M. De Tocqueville's Democ- 
tracy in America. 


Rhode Island.—A State’ Convention of the Demo- 
cratic citizens of Rhode Island is to be held in the State 
House in Providence on Wednesday the, Zhday of 
April, for the purpose of nominating two candidates to 
represent that Statein the next Congress of the United 
h States, gis 





MARRIED. 
In Liberty, Delaware county on the 16th, ult. hy the 


Rev. J. Labaree, Mr. Josereu Vax Dean of Ross coun- 
ty,to Miss Erizanera S, Case, ‘ 





) 





zc The following call we hope, will be at- 
tended to by every one of our readers. [cetit 
be well circulated. ‘The names wilke probably 
appear in our next, 

COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

The independent Democratic citizens of ,Hamilton 
county, opposed to the support and protection of the sys- 
tem of Slavery by the Government of the United States; 
toall interference by the federal _government/with that 
system as it exists in the slaveholding states; to the en- 
croachments of the Slaveholding Power upon “the rights 
and interests of the non-slaveholding States; and are in 
favor af adopting all proper measures for the extinction 
of Amcrican Slavery ;—are requested to:meet in MOUNT 
HEALTHY, Hamilton County, Wednesday, the 12th 
of May next, at 10:o’clock, A. M. 





NOTICE 


(CP Will Messrs, Piercey and Reed, credit’ Edward 
Nevers of Cincinnati, with three dollars (in account 
with the Emancipator.) ' 


(pAlso Augustus Hopkins of Cincinnati, with three 
dollars (in account with the Emancipator ‘and charge 
this office, (Please send them receipts.) 

Wn. Deantove. 











SPRING FASHIONS. 


Thesubscriber is now receiving his Spring stock of 
g pring 

Florence or Tuscan Braid, Leghorn and Straw bonnets, 

Misses Flats &c, 


Purchasers may rest assured of not only getting the 
latest fashion, but the best of goods, at prices to.suit the 
times, either at Wholesale’ or Retail, at No. 5. Fouril: 
street between: Main and Walnut. 

A. F, ROBINSON. 

N. B.—Just received some beautiful Floronce Braid, 
Bonnets. 





FELOGEE SCHOOL 


At Richland, Logan Co., O., will commence its first 
session on the Ist of April next.. The Rev. J.B. John- 
ston and the Rev. Mr. Poage will teach the following:— 
Bible Criticism, Metaphysics, Natural and Moral Phi- 
losophy, Rhetoric and Logic, Joseph ' Forsyth, teacher 
of Chemistry. Dr. R. Mann, teacher of Latin and 
Greek languages, Mathematics, Geography and History 
Wm. W. Simpson, assistant, in the Languages. 

Terms, $5. entrance fee, and $10 for every session af- 
ter that; mote or less for fuel. ' 





BEDSTEADS. 


New and Important patented right & left wood screw 
and swelled rail beadsteads manufactured ‘on the corner 
of Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to ba 
the best and most convenient bedstead ever in use. Or- 
ders for the above article, may be addressed to 

HENRY BOYD, 

Cincinnati, Aug. 6, 1839, 








Cincinnati. Prices Current. 
Corrected Weekly for the, Philanthropist. 


Marth 31, 1841, 
$3 37 3 50 
52 cts fornew, old 62. 
20 
_18-to 20; 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Flour, - 
Wheat, 

Corn, . 
Oats, - 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Molasses— 

N. O.,.gall.. 28; 
Sugar-house, 40 
Mustard, lb. 374 

Nails, cut, 3d, 8 
7 
6 
5)” 
10: and 20d, 53 
Oil— 
Olive, bask, 5 50, 6 00 
Win.st.gal. 145 150 
Sum. “°« ‘1/42 1 45 
Linseed « 70 
Tan.,br.bl.20.00 
white, .“...15.00 
Paper— 
Wrap’ng, r.1 25. 
No, 1, cap, “3 25 
Nouv2, « «9 75 
Pepper, Ib. 124 
Pimento, «> 19: 
Provisions—— 
Bacon, 
B. hams, 
Sides, 
Shoulders, 
Lard, ; 
Butter, plenty, 6 10 
Flour, bl. 337 a 350 
Pork? *°"” 
Mess, bl. 
Clear, '« 
Prime,, 0; Qo 
Rump, “ $9 
Rosin, Ten.bl. 5 00 
Raisins, m.¥. p 3 622 a 375 
Rice, lb., keg; +5 Py 
Sugar— “ 
N. Orleans, lb. 73 in hds. 
“ Tin bls’ 
Loaf, 15''td 16 
Lump, none 
White Hav’a;t3) 19 
Brown,,:,4,:'; ~~ none 
Segars— . ‘: 
Common th.125 1 50 
‘Melee,’ “4 * 85’ 374 
Hera “ 1000 2000 
aleratus, “ ¢ seg 
> + hagas ask 64 keglQ 
Zanesville, bu, 30 
Kanawha, « 2 
T. Island, « ‘49 
Ss, Petre, or. Hi 9 
Shot, bag, .. 18% 
Soap, No, 1, Ib. 6 
No, 2, « 5} 
| Purpenitine,gal, 75 
Tallow, lbs.’ 9 
Teas— r 


Imperial. 1b. 90 
unp’wder, «90 
Y. Hyson, « g0’ 
: Souchong, “50 
Tin pj X,p..12:50 
block, Ib, 
Tobacco— : 
“Va Cav., Ib. 35 to 45 
F2 Lump, 16°" 20 
Ky.NoA,Gtws 84 9 


Ashes— 
Pearl, lb. 
Pot, 
Almonds, s. s. 
Alum, Ib. 
Beeswax, lb.° 25 
Beans, bush. 50 
Brimstone; ‘r, Ib.. 6 
Crackers, ;..,.. &,; 64 
Candles— 
Mold, Ib 
Dipt, “ 
Sperm “ 
Coffee— 
Rio, lb, 
Havanna, 
Java, “ 
Coal, bush. 
Cassia,« Ib. 
Chocolate, “ 12) <5 
“heese, “ 53 7 
Cloverseed, 5 00 very plenty 
Cloves, lb. 373 
Cordage—- 
Tarred, Ib. 
Manilla, “ 16 
Copperas, “ 3 
Castings, s., t. 3 50 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 
Corks, vel., gr., 50 
Camphor, Ib. 62. 87 
Chalk, “ 24. 34 
Feathers, 37 a 40 
Fish— 
Herring, box, 75 100 
Mac.,1, bl. 1850 1900 
No. 2,.¢ 12 15.00 
No. 3, “ 7aQM 
Salmon,40 Ib. bbl 50 00 
Cod, lb. 64 
Figs, * 124 
Filberts, lb. 10 
Glass, box—— 
8by 10 350 
10“12 450 , 
Ginger, race, Ib. 124 
ground, “ 124 
Glue, 16. 
Ginseng, 16 
Gunpowder— 
Wade's, kg, 550 650 
Dupont, “ 700-725 
Grain— 
Wheat, bush. 56 
Corn, “ 20 
‘* Oats, “ 18 20 
Hops, east., Ib. 50 
Hay, ton, 10 00 1100 
Hemp, cwt,, 5.50 6.00 
Indigo-- 
Carraccas, I. 1 75 
Manilla, “150 'T 62 
Tron, bar, “ 44 8' °§ 
Hoop, 6 84 
Lead, pig, 54 
Bar, “ 6 
White dry “ 10 124 
In oil, keg, 2°87 62°75 ' 
Red, tb. 12s eee 
Logwocd, t. 40 GQ 
Cut, Ib, 8h 


5 
15 
6 


45 


10 
9 
48 


13 
13 
17 
16 
37 


28 00 
16 00 


2 00 
3 50 
3 00 

12 


Ik 


5 
10. 124 
20 


4 


6 
10 
5 


4 
60 


1050/11 00 
¥ 


~& 


20 
18 


“ 


62 


(10 

2 00 

63 

6 

100. 
8 


“ 


6 





Madder, “ 20 


= “No 2. 
Nutmegs ®@ 1 62 L 7 . 


| Vinegar, gal, 
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POETRY. 
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‘ From the Keystone. 
The Prisoner for Debt. 
Br 3, G, WHITTIER. 
Look on him—through his dungeon grate, 
Feebly and cold, the morning light 
Comes stealing round, him,dim and late 
As if it loathed the sight. 





Reeling on his strawy bed, 
His hands uphold his drooping head— 
His bloodless cheek is seamed and hard 
Unshorn his grey, neglected beard; 
And o’er his bony fingers flow, 
His long dishevelled locks of snow: 
No grateful fire before him glows, 

And yet the winter's breath is chill; 
And o’er his half-clad person goes 

The frequent ague chill ! 


Silent—save ever and anon, 

A sound, half murmur and half groan, 
Forces apart the painful grip, 

Of the old sufferer’s bearded lip, 

Oh, sad and crushing is the fate 

Of old age chain’d and desolate ! 


Just God!-—why lives that old man there? 
A murderer shares his prison bed, 

Whose eye-balls, through his horrid huir, 
Gleam on him fierce and red: 


And the rade oath and heartless jeer, 
Fall over his loathing ear, 

And, or in wakefulness or sleep, 
Nerve, flesh and fibre thrill and creep, 
Whene’er that ruffian’s tossing limb, 
Crimson with murder, touches him. 


What has the grey haired prisoner done? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore! 
Not so—his crime’s a fouler one, 
God made the old man poor, 


For this he shares a felon’s cell— 

The fittest earthly type of hell! 
For this—the bood for which he poured 
His young blood on the invader’s sword, 
And counted light the fearful cost-- 
His blood gained liberty is lost! 


E’en so, for such a place of rest, 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain, 
On Concord’s field, and Bunker’s crest, 
And Saratoga’s plain. 


Look forth thou man of many scars, 
Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars; 
It must be joy, in sooth to see 

Yon monument uprear’d to thee; 

Piled granite and a prison cell-- 

This land repays thy service well, 


Go, ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling thestarry banner out; 

Shout ‘Freedom !’ till your lisping ones, 
Give back their cradle shouts: 


Let boasted eloquence declaim 

Of honor, liberty and fame; 

Still let the poet’s strain be heard, 
With ‘etory’ for each second word, 
And every thing with breath agree 
To praise ‘our glorious liberty.’ 


But when the patriot’s cannon jars, 
The prison’s cold and gloomy wall, 

And through its grates the stripes and stars, 
Rise on the wind and fall, 


Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear, 
Rejoices in the general cheer? 

Think ye his dim and failing eye 

Is kindled at your pagentry; 

Sorrowing of soul, and chained of limb, 
What is your carnival to him? 


Down with the law that binds him thus, 
Unworthy freemen, let it find, 

No refuge from the withering curse, 
Of God and human kind ! 


Open the prisoner’s living tomb, 

-And usher from its brooding gloom, 
The victim of your savage code, 

To the free sun and air of God! 

No longer dare as crime to brand, 

The chastening of the Almighty’s hand. 


The Laborer. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 
Stand up—erect! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God!—who more? 
A soul as dauntless ‘mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm, 
And pure, as breast e’er wore. 








What then !—Thou art as true a MAN, 
As moves the human mass along, 

As much a part of the great plan 

That with Creation’s drawn began, ” 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy!—the high, 
In station or in wealth the chief? 

The great, who coldly pass thee by, 

With proud step and averted eye? 
Nay ! nurse not such belief, 


If true unto thyself thou wast, 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee ! 
A feather which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast, 

The light leaf from the tree. 


No:—uncurb’d passions—low desires— - 
Absence of noble self-respect— 
Death in the breat’s consuming fires, 
To that high nature, which aspirex, 
Forever, till thus checked, 


These are thine enemies—thy worst; 
They chain thee to thy lonely lot— 

Thy labor and thy life accurst. 

Oh, stand erect! and from them burst! 
And longer suffer not ! 


Thou art thyself thine enemy! 
The great!—what better they than thou ? 
As theirs, is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favors thee *. 
Neglected to endow ? 


True, wealth thou hast not: ‘tis but dust! 
Nor place: uncertain as the wind ! 
But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
Awd wator may aespise the lust, 
Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 

Thou art thy peer of any man, 

Look up, then—that thp little span 
Of life may be well told! 


For the Philanthropist. 
Vox. Noe 2 


Co.umBus Feb, 16, 1841. 

Mr. Barrer:—There is sometimes a striking differ- 
ence between practice and profession. This is manifest 
in the relative degree of practical freedom of the Press 
in Britain, and in our own country. Every subject in 
Britain is subject to the greatest scrutiny, Every thing 
comes under the animadversion of the public press,— 
The strictures are often virulent and unjust—but they 
are free, John Bull mustknow the jwhole story, at 
least, if not a little more; here [in America] it is practial- 
ly—gag—cac—GAG. 

What do common readers learn from our common 

journals, concerning the most important movements and 
agitations—those concerning slavery? And why do 
things remain so? It is because those, who see, know, 
and feel the evil, will not titke the right way to reme- 
dy it. 
Where away are our Anti-slavery men gone? Are 
they plunging into to the bogs of political action, or 
lost in the bogs of woman-right-hood or non-resistant- 
ism—or no-government-ism? Suppose they were back, 
and do afresh the first works—or the better works. 

Those vagarious notions {as I view them] dont trou- 
ble me much. To my friends, [the one point politicians], 
I say, I can’t go with you, Iam neither a one point 
politician, nor a three, five or ten point Theologian. My 
systems, religious, moral and political, are all globular 
—though they neither square, tally, nor correspond with 
the Globe of Messrs, Kendall and Blair. 

To the non-resistants, I would say—I don’t understand 
this matter as you do, You would not ask me,I hope» 
to suffer myself to be eaten up by a ferocious tiger or 
hyena, or alligator, or a monstrous swarm of musqui- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





my brutal enemies, Well, I dont see the difference be- 
life, and the taking, under like ‘circumstances, the lives 
of ferocious, malignant, “forked, straddling animals,” as 
Swift says—bearing the name of men. 

To the no-government-men, I would recommend the 
following, from Carlyle--given inthe guise of an ex- 
tract from Teufelsdrock’s Clothes Philosophy—where- 
by he seems to symbolize govermental and social insti- 
tutions. 

“Miserable indeed was the condition of the aboriginal 


savage, glancing fiercely from under his fleece of hair, 


which, with the beard reaching down to his loins, 
hung around him like a matted cloak; the rest of his 
body sheeted in its most natural fell.” 

After expatiating on the evils attendant on clothes, he 
says: 

“These considerations of our clothes-thatch, reaching 
inward to our heart of hearts, and how it tolerizes and 
demoralizes us—fill me with a horror of myself and 
mankind, 

Whereon Carlyle, as Editor of Teufelsdrockh ex- 
claims— 

“Consider, thou foolish Teufelsdrockh, what benefits 
unspeakable all ages and sexes derive from clothes,” 

“Or, cries the courteous reader, has your Teufelsdruckh 
forgotten what he said lately, about “aboriginal savages,” 
and their miserable condition indeed?” 

“No, wise, courteous reader! The Professor knows 
full well what he is saying; both thou and I in our 
haste, do him wrong. If clothes in these times, “so 
tolerize and demoralize us,” have they no redeeming val- 
ue; can they not be altered to serve better; must they, of 
necessity be thrown to the dogs?” 

“Were the problem, as it almost every where is, “to re- 
build your old house from the top downwards,” (since 
you must live in it the while,) what better, what other 
than the representative machine will serve your turn?” 

As to woman’s rights, am sure [ would not detract 
at all from them. The ladies in general, don’t claim to 
wear breeches, They have posts ashigh, as honorable, 
asusefulasmen. If Abby Kelly thinks it a privilege to 
sit ina male assembly, I would not quarrel about it; 
but I think she had better not. If I were allowed to 
comment on St. Paul’s interdiction, I might say, “Paul, 
I suppose had special reference to existing customs, man 
ners and circumstances, I don’t suppose he meant to 
confine females in strait waistcoats; I suppose he would 
not forbid them to be as useful as they could be. Phebe, 
I rather guess, might bea preacher, Priscilla was, for 
she instructed the great Apollos—and her name 
stands before her husband. And I know of no indecen- 
‘cy in the preaching of. the Misses Grimke, Did not E- 
lizabeth Heyrick, in England, about sixteen years ago, 
fist raise the standard of immediate emancipation. in” 
England?! In less than ten years it carried. I wish you 
would reprint and circulate her tract,, Philosophers in 
breeches may laugh at those in petticoats; the latter will 
prevail. 

Vox. 


&ur che Philanthropiste 
‘FROM ABROAD. 


Ata meeting of the Congregational church, 
assembling in Bedford Street Chapel, Stroud, 
held Dec. 2d, 1840. It was unanimously re- 
solved— 

That for one human being to have such ab- 
solute control over another human being, as is 
possesse by the slaveholders in the U. States of 
America, is manifestly a violation of ‘the royal 
law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

That the cruelties practised in innumerable 
instances by slavehelders in that country, on 
the wretched victims of their despotic power, 
are repugnant alike to religion and humanity. 

That the fact that professing christians in 
that country are chargeable with these glaring 
traneactions of the divine Jaw, is matter of the 
deepest interest. 

That the church cordially approves the sen- 
timent of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society; that christians ought not to hold com- 
munion with any persons, who, having been 
admonished of these faults as American chris- 
tians, have been persisting in such a couse of evil 
doing. 

That while it would gladden the hearts of the 
members of this church to welcome to their 
communion, consistent christians from the Uni- 
ted States, to whatever section of the church 
they might belong, this church will feel it to be 
matter of duty to refuse the “right-hand of fel- 
lowship”’ to every slaveholder. 

Joun Burpzr, Pastor. 








For the Philanthropist. 
CONTENTED & HAPPY. 


Extract of a letter from a friend in Mississip- 
pi, to a student in Lane Seminary, dated Jan. 
5, 1841. 

«There has been a great stir among the blacks 
in this and the surrounding counties. Christ- 
mas was the day appointed for the insurrection, 
but the news got out, and it was therefore stop- 
ped. It was a fearful] time I assure you.— 
Starkville was all in readiness for them.  Al- 
moot every family had their guns loaded, and 
were ready for the attack. Patrols were ap- 
pointed which went round every nigitt to keep 
all home, and to whip‘ all they might catch 
abroad. I believe this was all that kept them 
down. Several of Mrs. —— negroes were 
confined. It issaid that there werg several 
white men hid in a swamp, who were design- 





ing to head the insurrection. In Sumpter co. 


toes even—when I could prevent it by taking the life of 


tween destroying the ferocious brutes to save my own, 





Alabama, several white men were caught and 
hung. Some Indians also were doing all they 
could in order to regain their lands, 

I have often wished that Iwas ina land of 
freedom where there were no slaves, If this 
plot had not been discovered in time, there 
might have been much blood shed. We are 
exposed to great danger here, 


The above is a sad comment on the blessings 
of the ‘patriarchal’ system. ' 


The Murder of Miss M’Crea. 
The following passage of American history is 
from the industrious and prolific pen of Mr, Sparks 


« The murder of Jane M’Crea has been a theme: 
which eloquenceand sensibility have alike contribu- 
ted to dignify, and which has kindled in many a 
breast the emotions of a responsive symyathy. Gen. 
Gates’ description, in his letter to Burgoyne, although 
more ornate than forcible, and abounding more in 
bad taste than simplicity or pathos, was suited to the 
feelings of the moment, and produced a lively im- 
pression in every part of America—and the glow- 
ing language of Burke, in one of his celebrated 
speeches in the British Parliament, made the story 
of Jane M’Crea familiar to the European world. 

This young lady was the daughter of aclergyman, 
who died in New-Jersey before the ‘Revolution. 
Upon her father’s death she sought a home in the 
house of her brother, a respectable gentleman, resi- 
ding on the western bank of Hudson's river, about 4 
miles below Fort Edward. Here she formed an in- 
timacy with a young man named David Jones, to 
whom it was understood she was engaged to be mar- 
tied. When the war broke out, Jones took the side 
of the royalists, went to Canada, received a commis- 
sion, and was a captain or lieutenant among the pro- 
vincials in Burgoyne’s army. 

Fort Edward was situated on the eastern margin 
of Hudson’s river, within a few yards of the water, 
and surrounded by a plain of considerable extent, 
which was cleared of wood and cultivated. On the 
road leading to the north, and near the foot of the 
hill, about one third of a mile from the fort, stood a 
house occupied by Mrs. M’Neil, a widow lady and 
an acquaintance of Miss M’Crea, with whom she 
was staying as a visiter at the time the American 
army was in that neighborhood. The side of the 
hill was covered with a growth of bushes, and on its 
top,.a quarter of a mile from the house, stood a 
large pine tree, near the root of which gushed out a 
perennial spring of water. A guard of one hundred 
men had been left at the fort, and a picket under Lt. 
Van Vechten was soon stationed in the woods on a 
hill a little beyond the pine tree. 

Early one morning this picket-guard was attacked 
by a party of Indians, rushing through the woods 
from different points at the same moment, and rend- 
ing the air with hideous yells. Lt. Van Vechten 
and five others were killed and scalped, and four 
were wounded. S. Standish, one of the guard, whose 
post was near the pine tree, discharged his musket 
at the first Indian he saw, and ran down the hill to- 
wards the fort; but he had no sooner reached the 
plain, than three Indians, who had pursued him to 
cut off his retreat, darted out of the bushes fired and 
wounded him in the foot. One of them sprang up- 
on him, threw him to the ground pinioned his arms. 
and then pushed him violently up the hill. He nat- 
urally made as much haste as he could, and ina 
short time they came to the spring, where several In- 
dians were assembled. 

Here Standish was left to himself ata little dis- 
tance from the spring and the pine tree, expecting 
every moment to share the fate of his comrades 
whose scalps were conspicuously displayed. A few 
minutes only had elapsed, when he saw a small 
party of Indians ascending the hill, and with them 
Mrs. M’Neil and Miss M’Crea on foot. He knew 
them both, having often been at Mrs. M’Neil’s house. 
The party had hardly joined the other Indians when 
he perceived much agitationa mong them, high words 
and violent gestures, till at length they engaged in 


Fa furious quarrel, and and beat one another with their 


musket. In the midst of which fray, one of the 
chiefs, apparently in a paroxysm of rage, shot Miss 
M’Crea in the breast. She instantly fell and expir- 
ed. 
chief grasped it in his hand, seized his knife, and 
took off the scalp in such a manner as to include 
nearly the whole of the hair—then springing from 
the ground, he tossed it in the face of a young war- 
rior, who stood near him watching the operation, 
brandished it in the air, and utterred a yell of sav- 
age exultation. When this was done, the quarrel 
ceased—and as the fort had already been alarmed, 
the Indians hurried away as quickly as possible to 
Gen. Frazer's encampment on the road to Fort 
Anne, taking with them Mrs. M’Neil and Samuel 
Standish. 

The bodies of the slain were found by a party 
that went m pursuit, and were carried across the 


river. They had been stripped of their clothing, 
and the body uf Miss M’Crea was wounded in nine 


places either by a scalping knife ora tomahawk. A 


_messenger was dispatched to convey the afflicting 


intelligence to her brother, who arrived soon after- 
wards, took charge of his sister’s remains, and had 
them interred on the east side of the river, about 
three miles below the fort. The body of Lt. Van 
Vechten was buried at the same time and on the 
same spot. 

History has preserved no facts by which we can 
at this day ascertain the reason why Miss M’Crea 
should remain as she did in so exposed and unpro- 
tected a situation, She had been reminded of her 
danger by people of the fort. Tradition relates, 
however, and with seeming truth, that through some 
medium of communication she had promised her 
lover, probably by his advice, to remain in this 
place, until an opportunity should occur to join him 
in company with her hostess and friend. It is said 
that when they saw the Indians coming to the house, 
they were at first frightened, and attempted to escape 
—but, as the Indians made signs of pacifiic inten- 
tion, and one of them held up a letter intimating 
that it was to be opened, their fears were calmed 
and the letter was read. It was from Jones, and 
contained a request that they would put themselves 
under the charge of the Indians whom he had sent 
for the purpose, and who would guard them in safety 
tothe British camp. Unfortunately, two separate 
parties of Indians, or at least two chiefs acting inde- 
pendently of each other, had united in this enter- 
prise, combining with it an attack upon the picket- 
guard. It isincredible that Jones should not have 
known this part of the arrangement, or he would 
have foreseen the danger it threatenened. When 
the prize was in their hands, the two chiefs quarrel- 
led about the mode of dividing the reward they 
were to receive—and according to the Indian rule of 
settling disputes in the casefof captives, one of them 
in a wild fit of passion, killed the victim and secured 
the scalp. Nor is it the least shocking feature of 
the transaction, that the savage seemed not aware of 
the nature of his mission. Uninformed as to the 
motive of his employer for obtaining the person of 
the lady, or not comprehending it, he regarded her 
in the light of a prisoner, and supposed the scalp 
would bean acceptable trophy. Let it be imagined 
what were the-foolings uf the auxious lover, wait- 
ing with joyful anticipation the arrival of his in- 
tended bride, when this appalling proof of her death 
was presented to him. The innocent had suffered 
by the hand of cruelty and violence, which he had 
unsconsciouly armed—his most fondly cherished 
hopes were blasted, and a sting was planted in his 
soul, which time and forgetfulness could never erad- 
icate. Hisspirit was scathed and his heart broken. 
He lived but a few years, a prey to his sad recollec- 


Her hair was long and flowing. The same. 


tions, and sunk into 
‘his grief, 

_ Tne remembrance of this. melancholy tale is still 
cherished with lively sympathy by the people who 
dwell near the scene of its principal incidents. . The 
inhabitants of the village of Fort Edward have lately 
removed the remains of Miss M’Crea from theit ob- 
scure resting place, and deposited them in the public 
burial ground. The ceremony was solemn arid im- 
pressive. A procession of young men and maidens 
followed the relics, and wept in silence when the 
earth was again closed over them—thus exhibiting 
an honorable proof of sensibility and of respect for 
the dead. The little fountain still pours forth its 
clear waters near the brow of the hill, and the vene- 
rable pine yet stands in all its majesty, broken at 
the top, and shorn of its branches by the winds and 
storms of half a century—but revered as marking 
the spot where youth and innocence were sacrificed 
in the tragic death of Jane M’Crea. 


his grave under the burden of 





The Mechanic’s Wife. 

In America, every mechanic is supposed to have, 
or about to have, a wife: The many thousands of 
these spouses are divided into sorts. Thus we 
have good and bad; and—as a sort of par expres- 
sion—tolerably. It is not every good woman who 
is a good wife ; nor is it every good wife who is a 
good wife for the mechanic. A working man needs 
a working wife ; but as to qualities of mind, man- 
ners and morals, she cannot run too high in the 
scale. There is an error prevalent concerning this. 


Giles says, «Ido not want a wife with too much 
sense.” Why not? Perhaps Giles will not an- 
swer, but the shrug of his shoulder answers, « Be 
cause I am afraid she will be an overmatch for me.” 
Giles talks like a simpleton. The unfortunate men 
who have their tyrants at home are never married 
to women of sense. Genuine elevation of mind 
cannot prompt any one, male or female, to go out of 
his or her proper sphere. No man ever suffered 
for an overplus of, intelligence, whether in his own 
head or his wife’s. 

Hodge says, «I will not marry a girl who has too 
much manners.” Very well, Hodge you are right, 
too much of any thing is bad. But consider what 
you say. Perhaps you mean to say that a fine lady 
would not suit you, Very true; I should not desire 
to see you joined for life to what is called a « fine 
lady,” to wit, toa woman who treats you as beneath 
her level, sneers at your friends, and above her 
business. But this is not good manners. Real good 
manners and true politeness are equally at home in 
courts and farm houses. ‘This quality springs from 
nature, and is the expression of unaffected good 
will. Even in high life, the higher you go the 
simpler do manners become. Parade and fuss of 
manners are the marks of half-bred people. True 
simplicity and native good will, and kind regard 
for the convenience and feeling of others will en- 
sure good manners even in a kitchen ; and J have 
seen many a vulger.dame in an assembly, and many 
a gentle woman inan humble shed. Nay, your wife 
must have good manners. 

Ralph declares, « I hope I may never have a wife 
who is so strict and moral.” Now, my good Ralph 
you talk nonsense, Who taught you that cant? 
I perceive you do not know what you mean. Are 
you afraid your wife will be too virtuous? 

« Bless me! no.” 

Then you rather prefer a moral wife to an immo- 
ral one? 

« Surely.” 

Are you afraid, then, of a religious wife ? 

« Why something like that was in my head ; for 
there is neighbor Smith’s wife, who gives him no 
peace of his life she is so religious.” i 

Let me hear how she behaves herself. 

« Why, she is forever teaching the children out 
of the Bible.” 

Indeed! And you, Ralph, are an enemy of the 
Bible! 

«O, no! 
all things.” 

Yes, and the reason you have just-given is that 
of a child, and, like the child’s because, it is made to 
do hard service. But let me understand you. Does 
Mrs. Smith teach the children any thing wrong ? 

« Q,no! But plague it all! if one of them hears 
Smith let fly an oath, it begins to preach at him.” 

Then you wish, when you have children, to have 
liberty to teach them all the usual oaths and curses 
and obscene jokes that are common ? 

« Dear me, Mr, Quill, you won’t understand me.” 

Yes, I undeastand you fully; it is you, Ralph, 
who do not understand yourself. Look here. Mrs. 
Smith is so religious that if she proceeds as she has 
begun, her children will break their father of his 
low blasphemies. I hope you may get just sucha 
wife. 

« But then Smith can’t spend a couple of hours 
at the tavern for fear of his wife !” 

Ah ! what dace he gv tu the tavern for ? 

-- Just to sit and chat, and drink a little.” 

And how does his wife interfere? Does she 

fetch him home? 

« No.” 

Does she chastise him on his return ? 

«0, no!” 

Does she scold him then ? 

« No.” 

What is it then that disturbs him ? 

«Why, she looks so solemn and mournful, and 
shuts herself up so and cries, whenever he is a lit- 
tle disguised ; the man has no satisfaction.” 

Good! And I pray he may have none until he 
alters his course of life. 

A proper self-respect would teach every noble 
hearted American, of whatever class, that he can- 
not set too high a value on the conjugal relation. 
We may judge of the welfare and honor of a com- 
munity by its wives snd mothers. Opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge, and even accomplishments, are 
happily open to every class above the very lowest ; 
and the wise mechanic will not fail to choose such 
a companion as may not shame his sons and daugh- 
ters in that coming age, when an ignorant American 
shall be as obsolete as a fossil fish. 

Away with flaunting, giggling, dancing, squan- 
Yering, peevish, fashion-hunting wives! The wo- 
han of this stamp isa poor comforter when the 
poor husband is sick or bankrupt. Give me the 
house wife, who can be a «help-mate” ‘to her 
Adam : “ 

| _"* For nothing lovelier can be found. 


| In woman, than to study household good, 
\ And good works in her husband to promote.” 


But then—ahem—there is reason in 








Suit PorrrairurRE.—A man never portrays his own 
character better than by the way and manner in which 
he portrays the character of another. 

‘heChinese Wall.—A naval officer writes: ‘When 

-dre-lee, we made a trip 'to the great wall of china 
with tle Admiral. The end comes down into the sea 
about kalf a mile. There is a fort on the end of it with 
a largdtower. It is one of the most stupenduous affairs 
Leverfeheld. It appears about 30 feet high, and the 

idth. It has a watch tower about every mile of 
it. e land is very high in the vicinity, some of the 
hills about 3000 feet, and the wall goes coinpletely over 
the taps of the mountains, and is seen as far as the eye 
cau reach.”—North American. 


Nice Marnematica Caucu.ation.—A writer in the} 
Maine Farmer says, ‘‘If a man chews two ounces of to- | 
bacco a day, he will spit five hogsheads full in 25 years. 


A Derinition.—The following dialogue occurred at 
one of our popular colleges, between a celebrated pro- 
fessor, @d a pupil, whose lucubrations seldom inter; 
fered with his devotions to theJeaden god : 

«s Pray, sir; what is ratio ?” 

‘* Rafio, sir? Ratio is proportion.”’ 

«¢ Ant what is proportion ?”’ 

«+ Proportion, sir ? why, proportion is ratio.” 

‘+ Aud pray, sir, what are both together 2” 

+s Excise me sir, I can answer but one ata time.”’ 
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PREMIUM FURNITURE. 


MITCHELL, MOORE, & Co, Furniture and Chair 
thanufacturers, Citizen’s Cabinet Warerooms, No. 2 
Second-street, between Main and Sycamore-streets, Cin- 
cinnati.. Grateful for the liberal patronage which they 
have received since thei: association as a firm, inform 
their friends and the public generally, that they continue 
to. manufacture and keep constantly on hand, a general 
assortment of articles in their line of business. It being 
thé desire of Mitchell, Moore & Co. to sustain their rep- 
utation, they have therefore determined: to.employ nune 
but experienced workmen, and use good materialsin their 
manufactory, 
They respectfully invite their fellow-citizens who may 
want to purchase articles in their line of business, to call 
and examine their stock. 
MITCHELL, MOORE & Co. 
nov 271f 
Ohio Mechanic's Institute-—This is to certify that 
Messrs. Mitchell & Moor exhibited at the Third Annu- 
al Fair of the Ohio Mechanic’s Institute, several speci- 
men’s of Furuiture; viz, a workstand, table, and a birds- 
eye maple bedstead, which are adjudged to be the best 
work exhibited. 
Given under our hand this 27th day of June, 1840. 
Joun P. Foorsr, Pres’t 
L. T. Wexts, Sec’y. 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of rich land 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town., 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cel!ar and portico; also a ftame stable and 
acistern, This is a delightful retreat for a family during 
the Summer months, 


A fertiie Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acreés in tillage, a frame house with four rooms 


cabin, a small orchard and a garden. ‘The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watering with springs, and 
fenced with posts and rails, 


A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close to a Mc Adamized road. It has90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar and a porch,a large frame 
barn, a store room,a well, and several springs, ‘The 
land is rich and level. 


A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of land, situated 
on the Lawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one half in cultivation, an excel- 
lent new frame house built in cottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees, The 
house standsupona mound, and hasafine view of 
the river and the surrounding country. 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, loca- 
ted upon a turnpike road, 7 miles from town, with 7 acres 
in culture, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
grass. ‘The improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms and a hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a poultry yard, 2 wells, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastefully laid out, and 
planted with 100 Isabella and Catawba vines. 


{ 
{ 


in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar anda_ porch; also 
| 2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
well and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden 
and a yard well paled, ‘The land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells, a spring and a log house, ‘I'he land 
is good and fovorably located for tillage. 


A farm of 55 acres, situated upon aroad 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
large orchard of excellent fruit trees, a well and many 
— The land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 
ced, 


A Farm of 135 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 70 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 rooms, a cellar and 2  porchess 
likewise a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar; also a 
milk house, a frame barn anda smoke house. The land 
a quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 

arm. 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, and a porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise a garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and currant trees. ‘The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. 


A fertile farm of 108 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
and two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, a stable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash, carrriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns and many springs; also a_su- 
perior orchard of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fruit trees and grape vines, ‘The land is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and rails, with gates for 
the fields. The buildings are new, well painted, Jaid out 
with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman: of for- 
tune, 


A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, a-large brick house with thirteen rooms, an ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two ‘commodious 
stables with lofts for hay, a well, and numerous springs, 
The tand is first.:and'second bottom and hill, ‘The house 
is now used fora tavern, There is a lock upon the pre- 
miscs with 10 feet fall, 


A good Farm of 160 acres of level land, situated upon 
a road, 34 miles from town, having 90 acres in tillage, a 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and « cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
| well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards of choice apple, pear, 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. The 
land is favorably located for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious, 

A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town, having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees. - The land is rich, and consists of 
hottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, 


A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and anexcellent spring.) ‘There are 200 acres of 
bottom and 100 of upland, It. has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm, 


A desirable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in II- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and 4from a coun- 
try town. The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 150 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2 log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle, and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple, 
plum and peach trees, It has a large range of unfenced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter, 
Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me, have the advantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property in English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless’sales be effected: : 


Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
City. Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for 
sale. Citizens and emigrants are invited to call for full 
information, which will be given gratis, if by letter, 
postage paid. 


Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 
per cent, at 10 days sight. 


Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised. by the Engish bankers. English 
Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes 
bought and sold, 


Of The experience of nine years in thesale of Real 
Estate, enables me to furnish correct. and valuable infor- 
mation to Emigrants, , 


THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St. 


SLAVERY AS IT IS. 


A new supply of this invaluable work just reeived at 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in ycur orders 
and keep it circulating, 

Also, 1,000 copiés “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy 








and a cellar; also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s | JOY 


A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, | 


——ee 
A. N. NEWTON, 


Surgeon Dentist. 
Has removed to 4th 
Sycamore, 


A, N. Newton intends to devote his time 
tion to all the branches of his profession, 
shall succeed in giving entire satisfaction 
tions of the teeth. 

Particular attention paid to children’s teeth. 


M. Rocens, M, D: 
W.H. Buiswanr, M. D. 


NEW EDITIONS, 


Truman and Smith have in press New Editions of va 
rious publications. ‘I'hey have increased their munufac- 
turing facilities, and’ hope nowto be able to meet tha 
heavy demand extended to these popular books, The 
are now publishing as follows, vizi—s , 

oe —— Primers; 
,000 Eclectic Spelling B 
10,000 Eclectic First Reader” 
10,000 Eclectic Second Readers j 
10,000 Eclectic Third Readers; 
4,000 Eclectic Fourth Readers; 
2,000 Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic; 
3,000 Ray’s little Arithmetic; 
5,000 Ray’s Rules and Tables; 
1,000 Miss Beecher’s Moral Instructor; 
1,000 Mansfield’s Political Grammar 
2,000 Mason’s Sacred Harp, Vol. 1; 
2,000 Mason’s Sacred Harp, Vol, 2; 
2,000 Mason’s Sacred Harp, Patent Notes; 
2,000 Mason’s Young Minstrel, ° 
‘The above books are now in 
will be taken in every departme 
to render them worthy of the po 
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They will be printed in a superi 
perior manner at th 
er Press Establishment of Messrs Morgan & Co's, vl 
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MONEY IN ENGLAND, 
Persons wishing to procure 

Egland, Wales, Trelawi, and Scotle 
their friends to remit it through their 
count of Thomas Emery with Messrs 
& Co., London, can receive the cash 
elsewhere, if desired, as soon as ad 
money is paid to the English Bankers 
parties for whose use it is designed m 
stated, 
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Cc. DONALDSON & 00. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties.. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kept 


constantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Whole- 
sale and Retailon the most favorable terms, 48--0tf, 


FREE DRY GOODS. 


Calicocs; Bleached and unbleaehed muslins; do. 
do. Canton Flannel; Apron check, and colored muslins: 
printed and plain Pongees; bleached, unbleached, thixed, 
and lead colored Knitting Cotton; cotton and linen ta- 
ble Diapers; White Grass Cloth; Wicking and Gotton 
Socks; Fine Linen Thread; Super 4-4 Bed Ticking ; 
Cotton pantaloon stuff; Men and Women’s Cotton Hose: 
Twilled muslins, ‘ 

Also, a variety of Silk, Li 
iwi — a 
CHAS. WISE, N. WW. éorner 
of Arch & Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Persons from a distance, wishing any of the 
above goods can have them ‘sent by forwarding their or- 
der to the subscsiber, 
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PETERS *PILLS: 


We would call the attention to the advertisement in our 
columns to day of PETER’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 
We understand by the best medical authority, that there 
is no preparation of the day which enjoys so enviable 
areputation. At the south and north, their success has 
been unbounded, and wherever introduced | we believe 
they, have given the most perfeet satisfaction. We have 
this day had an interview with one of our citizens, Heh- 
ry K. Fox, who was recently cured of a most remarka- 
ble and obstinate cutaneous eruption, where the body 
was covered with fulsome ulcers, and even the tonsils of 
the throat eaten away, and by using these Pills daily for 
six weeks, was entirely restored to health.—WVew, York 
Examiner, 

PETER’S VEGETABLE PILLS. | 

They do indeed restore the health of the body, because 
they purify and invigorate the blood, and_ their good . ef- 
fects are not counterbalanced by any inconvenience— 
Being composed entirely of vegetables, they do not ex- 
pose those who use them to danger, and their effects are 
as certain as they are salutary; they are daily and safely 
administered to infancy, youth, manhood and old age, 
and to women in the most critical and delicate circum- 
stances, ‘hey do not disturb or shock the animal func- 
lions, but restore their health; and for all the purposes: 
which a vegetable purgative ‘or certain cléanser of the 
whole system are required they stand without a rivah— 
They are allowed to be all that can be accomplished im 
medicine, both for power and innocence, . ; 


Houlton, Maine, Dec. 2d, 18389 
Dear Sir:—F¥ or upwards of fifteen years I had, been 
severely troubled with a diseased liver,and the vario.us 
medicines I took produced but little effectin my favor, 
while the advice of the best physicians in the State only! 
servedat patch me up fora month or two, and. then 
to lea¥e me worse than ever. I then of my own accord, 
tried Hygenian Pills, and they came very near killing me, 
and the use of a dozen bottles of Swaim’s Panace,a was. 
attended with nearly the same result, These repeated 
failures disgusted me with the real names of medi¢iné, 
and Thad firmly . resolved to use no more—until about, 
two years since, when your agent, Dr. Harrison, descan- 
ted so eloquently upon the ‘virtue of your Pills, that’ I 
consented to try them; and most happy Iam thatd did 
so, as they gave me almost immediate relief, and _ effecte 
ed a complete cure of mein a couple of months.’ Since 
then I have used them constantly in my family—Have 
administered them to children ; of a week old, and at va- 
rious times have given away as many as twenty in.an hour, 
to severe sufferers, and thereby broken several billious fe- 
vers, At onetime of my life I practiced medicine, and 
am at presenta setler in the army, where there are many 
patients, andbutfew physicians. Being also a - store- 
keeper at Hancock Barracks, I should like to be appoint« 
ed agent for the sale of your most excellent: Pills; there 
fore, if you have no objection, you can forward to my ad- 
dress the enclosed order, which willbe harided you 
Captain Webster, of the lst Artillery U. S. Army, who 
by the way,is another enthusiastic patron of your medi- 
cine, 








GEORGE R. HOOPER; 
PETER’S VEGETABLE PILLS, 


Are daily effecting some of the most astonishing and 
wonderful cure ‘that have ever been known; in conse- 
quence of which they have now become a shining mark, 
against which-all tho arrows of disappointed . hope, envy 
and uncharitableness are levelled without distinction.— 
The town and the country are alike filled with their praise - 
The palace and: he poor house, alike eehées with. their 
virtues. In all climates, under all the temperatures, they, 
still retain their wonderful powers, and exert them unate 
tended by age or situation. ‘They are simple in their 
preparation, mild in their action; thorough int eir oper, 
ation, and unrivalled in their results, 

Peter’s Vegetable Pills are Anti-Bilious, Anti-Dys- 
peptic, and Anti-Mercurial, and may justly be considers 
ed a universal Medicine; but they are peculiar beneficial 
in the following complaints: ‘Yellow and Bilious Fever 
and Ague, Dyspepsia, ‘Croup, Liver Complaint, Sieks 
Headache, Jaundice, Asthma, Dropsy, Rheumatism Ene 
largement of the Spleen, Piles, Female Obstructions 
Heartburn, Furred: Tongue; Nausea, Distension, of the 
Stomach and Bowels, Incipient Diarrhea, Flatulence 
Habitual Costiveness, Loss of Appetite, Cholic, Blotch — 
ed or Swallow Complexion, and in all cases of Torpor, 
of Bowels, where a Cathartic or an Aperient.is needed 
They are exceedingly mild in their operation, producing 
neither griping, nausea or debility. 

These valuable Pills, are forsalé by W. H. Harrie 
son & Co. Glascoe Harrison & Co. O. Goodwin & Ca 
Tudor & Bent, Cincinnuti. 

Dr. Peters Pills can be obtained in almost every Coun’ * 
ty town and village inthe State of Ohio, Pennsylva>' 
nia, and throughout the United States, ; 


OPEnquire for Dr. Peter’s Vegetable AntiB 





October 29th, 1839, 


lious Pills, 





